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THE OLD WASHINGTON FAMILY VAULT, 
‘* MT. VERNON.”’ 


Oct. i7, OnSunday,at 11 A.M., 
1824. General Lafayette was 
conducted from: his quarters 
by General Macomb, General 
Jones, the Mayor, the marshals, 
a civic escort, and a military 
guard, to the steamer Peters- 
burg, where he was received 


_ by a deputation from the Gov- 


ernor of Virginia; and from 
the deck of the vessel he bade 
farewell to the crowd upon the 
shore, who gave nine hearty 
cheers. Before General La- 
fayette took leave, he requested 
the Mayor, in the most feeling 
terms, to convey to the ladies 
of Alexandria, the military and 
citizens his best thanks for 


their attention and kindness, which he should always remember 
as the most pleasing hour of his life. A major-general’s salute 
was fired as the boat passed Fort Washington. On the arrival of 
the steamer opposite the hallowed spot, “ Mt. Vernon,” it came 
to anchor, and the General prepared to land. About one o’clock 
he was received into a barge, manned and steered by captains of 
vessels from Alexandria, who had volunteered their services for 





* From information supplied by members of the Patriotic-Hereditary Societies 
of the United States. This illustrated accgunt of the tour of the Nation’s Guest was 
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this occasion. He was accompanied in the barge by his son and 
suite, and Mr. Secretary Calhoun. On reaching the shore, he 
was received by Mr. Lewis, the nephew of Washington, and by 
the gentlemen of the family of Judge Bushrod Washington (the 
Judge himself being absent on official duties), and conducted to 
the ancient mansion, where, forty years before, he took the last 
leave of his friend, George Washington. After remaining a few 
minutes in the house, the General proceeded to the old family 
vault, supported by Mr. Lewis and the gentlemen relatives of 
Judge Washington and accompanied by his son, and George 
Washington Park Custis, of “ Arlington,” the “children of Mt. 
Vernon,” both having shared the paternal care of the great 
chief. Mr. Custis wore a ring containing a-lock.of Washington’s 
hair suspended by a Cincinnati ribbon about his neck. Arrived 
at the tomb after a pause, Mr. Custis, in a rather formal address, 
presented the ring to the General, who received it, pressed it to 
his lips, and replied: 

The feelings which, at this awful moment, oppress my heart, do not leave me 
the power of utterance. I can only thank you, my dear Custis, for your precious 
gift, and pay a silent homage to the tomb of the greatest and best of men, my paternal 
friend. 

The General affectionately embraced the donor, and the 
other three gentlemen, and then fervently pressed his lips to the 
door of the vault, while tears filled the furrows in the veteran’s 
cheeks. The key was now applied to the lock, the door opened 
softly, and discovered the coffins, strewed with flowers and ever- 
greens. The General descended the steps and kissed the leaden 
cells which contained the ashes of the great chief and his vener- 
able consort, and then retired in an excess of feeling and returned 
silently to the mansion. 

After partaking of refreshments at the house, and making. a 
slight tour in the grounds, the General returned to the shore. 
Previous to re-embarkation, Mr. Custis presented the Cincinnati 
ribbon, on which he had carried the ring to the vault, to Major 
Ewell, a veteran of the Revolution, requesting him to take a part 
of it, and divide the remainder among the young men present, 
which was done, and thereupon a struggle ensued for the smallest 
portion of it. ' 

“Not a soul intruded upon the privacy of the visit to the 
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tomb; nothing occurred to disturb its reverential solemnity. 
The old oaks, which grow around the sepulchre, touched with 
the mellowed lustre of autumn, appeared rich and ripe, as the 
autumnal hours of Lafayette. Not a murmur was heard, save 
the strains of solemn music on the boat and the deep and meas- 
ured sound of artillery in the distance which awoke the echoes 
around the hallowed heights of ‘ Mt. Vernon.’”’ 

After leaving Mt. Vernon, the Petersburg was joined by the 
steamboat Potomac, having on board not less than two hundred , 
passengers, including a Fredericksburg company, Captain 
Crutchfield. The two boats continued near each other in their 
progress down the river. 

At twelve o’clock on Monday the boats reached the 
mouth of York river, where they were met and saluted 
by five other steamboats from Norfolk and York. Lafayette 
and his party were conveyed in barges, under the command of 
Captain Elliot, U. S. Navy, to the Virginia, where they found 
Chief Justice Marshall, a portion of the Committee of Arrange- 
ment from York, Colonel Bassett Burwell, chairman, and a large 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, prepared to receive their 
distinguished visitor. Mr. Benjamin Watkins Leigh, on behalf 
of the Committee of Arrangement, delivered the speech of wel- 
come, and a sumptuous cold collation was served up to General 
Lafayette and his companions. The music of the Marine Band 
from Washington, and repeated salutes from the approaching 
steamboats, gave a fine effect to the water scene. The view soon 
became eminently picturesque. The beach, the heights, filled 
with anxious spectators—the near water, animated by a variety 
of vessels with streamers flying, while down the river appeared 
six large steamboats, their columns of smoke breaking gradually 
to the view. The Virginia was in front of the centre of all. On 
her larboard was the Petersburg and the Hampton ; on her star- 
board the United States, of Baltimore, and the Potomac; in the 
rear of all the steamboat Virginia, of Richmond. The anticipation 
was intense, the attention of the numerous spectators was solemn 
and profound, until the steamboats came opposite to the town. 
The Governor and Council were stationed on the temporary wharf, 
erected for the reception, in two lines; the judiciary, the Revo- 
lutionary patriots, officers of the army, invited guests and citizens 


Oct. 18. 
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were arranged in the same manner, leaving an avenue open to 
the barouche which was destined to receive the nation’s guest. 
Captain Elliot commanded the Virginia and all the arrange- 
ments for the landing. A barge put off from the boat, with 
Colonel Harvie, to land the Marine Band and to arrange for the 
General’s landing. These being effected, the barge again put off 
and soon brought back to the wharf “the observed of all ob- 
servers,” his hat off and his countenance exhibiting the intensest 
interest. He landed with his companions and passed from one 
end of the bridge to the other, supported on one side by Colonel 
Harvie and Colonel Bassett, and on the other by Colonel Peyton 
and Colonel Jones. He was then introduced to Governor Pleas- 
ants, who delivered an address of welcome to Virginia. 

The General was then successively introduced to the 
councillors, the judges, the Revolutionary officers, Mr. Chevallie 
and a number of citizens. The procession then advanced, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, Governor Pleasants, Chief Justice Marshall and 
Mr. Calhoun, the Secretary of War, seated in the barouche. 
Next, Mr. Tichenor’s carriage, with Lafayette’s son and suite, and 
the Council, etc.,in regular succession. It advanced, the Gen- 
eral’s head uncovered, amidst the salutes from an Artillery com- 
pany stationed on the heights, and from the steamboats and small 
craft and amid the full swell of music. It passed through the 
long lines of citizens and old Revolutionary soldiers arranged in 
two columns. It wound up the hill, and finally terminated at the 
General’s quarters, General Nelson’s house. 

The introduction of a number of ladies and citizens fol- 
lowed, when the General received all with interest and the quiet 
dignity of a spirit at peace within itself and pleased with all the 
world. The most interesting of these interviews were with the 
soldiers of the Revolution. One of them advanced, seized the 
General by the hand, exclaiming: “I was with you at York- 
town. I entered yonder redoubt at your side. I, too, was at the 
side of the gallant De Kalb, your associate in arms, when he fell 
in the field.” The tears streamed from the veteran’s eyes, and 
Lafayette showed by his countenance the sympathy he felt. 
“Yes, my brave soldier, I am happy to have lived to meet you 
once more.” 

After a short time, Lafayette, respecting that inestimable 
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spirit of equality which pervades over free institutions, went forth 
to salute the crowd of citizens who stood in the street. He was 
stationed at the gate and the long line of gratified spectators 
passed him, each of whom seized his hand. To all he extended 
some mark of kindness and consideration. 

In the evening General Lafayette dined with a select com- 
pany of Revolutionary officers. His headquarters were guarded all 
night by sixty officers as a guard of honor. Throughout the day 
the reception was purely civic, not a soldier appearing under arms. 
The anniversary of the surrender of Yorktown was 
celebrated with appropriate honors. Soon after break- 
fast the General walked from his quarters to the tent of Wash- 
ington, accompanied by the Committee of Arrangements, where 
he held a reception to many ladies, the veteran soldiers of the 
Revolution, citizens from other States and all quarters of Vir- 
ginia. Colonel William I. Lewis, of Campbell county, Va., in 
the dress of a mountaineer, was introduced to him, and delivered 
a unique address, at which Lafayette was deeply affected. Many 
wept—all were moved. 

General Robert B. Taylor delivered the formal address of 
the day, and when he had closed he was about to fix the civic 
wreath upon Lafayette’s brow. But the considerate veteran, 
always himself, always attentive to the slightest proprieties of 
word and action, caught the hovering wreath as it approached 
his brow, with his right hand, and, respectfully bowing, dropped 
it to his side, and said: 


I most cordially thank you, my dear General, and your companions in arms, 
for your affectionate welcome, your kind recollections, and the flattering expressions 
of your friendship. Happy I am to receive them on these already ancient lines, 
where the united arms of America and France have been gloriously engaged in a 
holy alliance to support the rights of American independence, and the sacred prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people. Happy, also, to be so welcomed on the 
particular spot where my dear Light Infantry comrades acquired one of their honorable 
claims to public love and esteem. You know, sir, that in this business of storming 
redoubts, with unloaded arms and fixed beyonets, the merit of the deed is in the 
soldiers who execute it, and to each of them I am anxious to acknowledge their share 
of honor. Let me, however, with affection and gratitude, pay a special tribute to the 
gallant name of Hamilton, who commanded the attack, to the three field officers who 
seconded him—Gimat, Lawrence and Fish—the only surviving one, my friend now 
near me. In their name, my dear General, in the name of the Light Infantry, those 
we have lost, as well as those who survive, and only in common with them, I accept 
the crown with which you are pleased to honor us, and I offer you the return of the 
most grateful acknowledgements. 


Oct. I9. 
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When he had closed, he gave a new proof of the rapidity of 
his conceptions, the generosity of his soul, the uniform modesty 
of his character. The very moment he concluded, never having 
been prepared for such a scene, never having seen the address, 
never having suspected the presentation of the wreath, he turned 
round and drew Colonel Fish to the front: “Here,” he 
exclaimed, “ half of this wreathe belongs to you.” “No, sir,it is 
all your own.” “Then,” said Lafayette, putting it into Colonel 
Fish’s hand, “take it andpreserve it as our common property.” 

This ceremony over the grand review commenced. Lafayette 
stood near a triumphal arch and the volunteer companies and the 
United States troops marched past him. The troops then formed 
themselves inline, and Lafayette on foot passed down the line, 
and then proceeded to the obelisk situated on the spot where the 
Marquis de Vioménil had the second redoubt. The review over, 
and Lafayette having seen and been seen by all the troops, he 
mounted his barouche in company with the Governor, and was 
followed by the other carriages. The whole body of military and 
citizens then moved to the field, near to which the British troops 
had grounded their arms. Between these and the amphitheatre, 
where at least 1000 ladies sat, the barouche passed on near to the 
ladies, who continued to wave their handkerchiefs as the hero 
slowly moved on. “ Ladies, receive my warm thanks for your 
kind welcome,” was constantly upon his lips. 

Lafayette was then escorted to his quarters by all the troops, 
and the lower rooms of the house were soon filled by the guests, 
who were invited to participate in the public dinner. The com- 
pany sat down to the tables at five o’clock, the large marquee 
was nearly filled with guests. A circular table ran around the 
centre; two parallel rows of tables extended through each of the 
wings. General Robert B. Taylor presided, assisted by Generals 
Cocke and Brodnax, in the central portion of the marquee, and 
each table in the wings had its own presiding officers. The 
marquee was splendidly illuminated and adorned with two hand- 
some transparencies. The lights set before General Lafayette 
were fine wax candles which had been discovered among the 
United States stores by Colonel Eustis, and ascertained to have 
been found among the stores of Lord Cornwallis, captured forty- 
three years before at Yorktown. After the cloth was removed, 
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numerous toasts were drank. The whole company rose from 
the table at nine o’clock, and many of them with hundreds of 
spectators went to the open fields east of the town to witness the 
fire works, which had been prepared at great expense for the 
occasion. Lafayette was present, sitting on one of the old British 
embankments. , 
In the morning the officers and privates of the volunteer 
companies spread for the old General a military breakfast. 
A table was spread under Washington’s tent which had been 
carried to the volunteers’ encampment for the occasion. The 
Virginia troops were formed in two lines, and the General, leaving 
his barouche, walked between the lines, shaking every officer by 
the hand. Lafayette was then conducted to the tent, where a 
repast was spread in true soldiers’ style, and many patriotic toasts 
given. About noon he returned to his quarters, and the volun- 
teers began to strike their tents and prepare for their departure. 
The embarkation of the Virginia volunteers was a picturesque 
scene. More than 100. vessels which graced the harbor, the 
various modes of embarking, the booming of cannon, filled every 
spectator with delight. C. H. B. 


Oct. 20. 


(Zo be continued.) 





IRISH RHODE ISLANDERS IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


BY THOMAS HAMILTON MURRAY. 


The Irish chapter in American history possesses great 
interest. This fact was never so widely recognized as now. The 
chapter is an essential one and deserves careful attention, earnest , 
study, high respect. The Irish element forms a basic part of the 
American people. Consequently, a knowledge of this part is 
necessary to the proper understanding of the origin, growth and 
integration of that people. 

We may begin the Irish chapter back in the fifth or sixth 
century with the reputed two voyages to these shores by the 
Irish Brendan. Or, if we reject that tradition, which has much 
evidence to support it, we may start at 1629, a period of positive 
history. In that year an Irish and English settlement was formed 
in Guiana, South America. It is more than probable, however, 
that Irish settlers had located in North America long before that 
period. 

Many people who have made the subject a study are con- 
vinced that there were Irish among the 900 immigrants who, in 
1630, came to “the Bay” in the ships with John Winthrop. In- 
deed, Winthrop in his journal specifically mentions an Irishman, 
named Field, who at that time or soon after was a member of 
the colony. We know that many Irish Catholics arrived in 
Maryland as early as 1634, and that about 1640 William Collins 
led a party of Irish refugees to Connecticut from the West 
Indies. There were Irish Catholics in New York in 1642. In 
Rhode Island they are believed to have been contemporaneous 
with Roger Williams. On his return from England in 1644, 
Williams brought letters to “leading men of the Bay,” in which 
Irish comers are mentioned. The great Irish revolution against 
England in 1641, and the preceding and succeeding wars, 
resulted in the expatriation of thousands of Irish Catholics. 
Exodus followed exodus during Cromwell’s blighting career. 
These facts show that Irish immigration to the American colonies 
had already attained large proportions. 
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In 1652 Cromwell’s commissioners in Ireland recommended 
that “ Irish women as being too numerous now . . . be sold to 
merchants and transported to Virginia, New England, Jamaica, 
or other countries.”* The recommendation was carried out. In 
1653 Captain John Vernon contracted with Messrs. Sellick and 
Leader for 250 women of the Irish nation and 300 Irish men, “ to 
transport them into New England.” Bruodin expresses the 
opinion that over 100,000 Irish were then obliged to leave their 
native land. According to a letter in Dr. Lingard’s possession, 
fully 60,000 Irish people of both sexes were transported in 
a single year, 1656. These are but a few instances of many 
conditions and causes under which and for which the Irish early 
came not only to New England, Pennsylvania, Virginia and neigh- 
boring colonies, but also to the islands of the West Indies. 

The accession of Charles II. did not stem the tide of Irish 
immigration, which has continued even to this day. They came 
then, as they come now, not from one, but from every province 
in Ireland—from the north and the south, from the east and the 
west. The period of King Philip’s War, 1675-76, found many 
Irish in Rhode Islandt and throughout New England. The 
writer recently compiled a list of 114 Irish soldiers who fought 
in that war in defense of the colonies, and the material was then 
by no means exhausted. From 1676 to 1776,a period of 100 
years, great waves of Irish immigration, closely following each 
other, came to the American colonies. A very large part of 
these sturdy arrivals were Roman Catholics, due credit being 
given thousands of Irish Protestants who also fled the old land 
with their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

At this late day no argument is necessary to sustain the 
assertion that the triumph of our Revolution was in a great 
measure due to the Irish who bore arms in the cause of liberty. 
This has been amply testified to by Washington, Lee, Franklin, 
Custis and a host of other eminent authorities. In England 





* Prendergast’s ‘‘ Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’’ pp. 244, 245, 246; Con- 

don’s ‘‘ Irish Race in America,’’ pp. 39, 40, 41; Thebaud’s ‘‘ Irish Race in the Past 
and Present,” pp. 388, 389; Cullen’s ‘‘ Story of the Irish in Boston,” p. 23; Letter 
of Henry Cromwell, Fourth Thurloe’s ‘State Papers ;” Morison’s “ Threnodia 
Hiberno-Catholica,’’ Innisbruck, 1659. 


+ Rosary Magazine (New York City), March, 1896. 
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similar testimony has been given by Galloway, Robertson, Mount- 
joy and a number of other well-informed personages. 

Rhode Island was among the earliest of the colonies to 
resent British oppression. In 1765 she vigorously opposed the 
Stamp Act and denied the right of any power but her own Gen- 
eral Assembly to levy taxes on the colony. In 1766 a liberty 
tree was dedicated in Newport. In 1768 a like event took place 
at Providence. 

During the next year a British revenue sloop was destroyed 
at Newport. Early in 1772 another British vessel, the armed 
revenue schooner Gaspee, was attacked some miles below Provi- 
dence, by a patriotic expedition from the latter place, and totally 
destroyed. Her commander was so badly wounded that Dr. 
Henry Sterling, an Irish surgeon, of Providence, was summoned 
to attend him. In 1775 James Black, partner of Alexander 
Black, an Irishman and leading merchant, was a member of the 
committee of inspection for Providence, appointed to maintain 
trade on an equitable basis. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the Irish and their 
descendants in Rhode Island were not only very numerous, but 
included many persons of weight and influence. They did much 
toward fanning the flames of patriotism. 

Events moved rapidly. Washington visited Providence in 
April, 1776. On May 4 of that year the General Assembly 
formally renounced allegiance to Great Britain. This was two 
months before the general declaration at Philadelphia. 

At least two generals of Irish parentage were prominently 
identified with Rhode Island during the Revolution—Henry 
Knox and John Sullivan. General Stark, who came from the 
Irish settlement of Londonderry, N. H., also held command in 
the State. Knox was born in Boston and became a member of 
the Charitable Irish Society of that city, an organization of which 
his father was a founder. The General also belonged to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia. Sullivan was the 
son of an Irish schoolmaster. The name was originally O’Sulli- 
van, and in the old land the sept had fought English oppression 
for centuries. It was eminently fitting that an American scion 
of the family should be found opposing the same power that had 
persecuted his Irish forefathers. 
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Knox, then a colonel, was in Rhode Island in April, 1776. 
At the request of Governor Cooke he planned defenses for New- 
port, of which the Governor informed Washington. Knox 
visited Rhode Island again at subsequent periods. Sullivan 
took command of the Rhode Island department in 1778, con- 
ducted the siege of Newport, commanded in the subsequent 
battle and remained in the State until late in March, 1779. Under 
him at the battle on the island were also his brothers James and 
Eben. His forces included a large number of officers and men 
of Irish lineage. 

Upon the declaration of independence in Rhode Island, the 
courts of law had been declared to be no longer considered as 
the King’s courts. It was forbidden under heavy penalties to 
pilot any of the King’s ships in Rhode Island waters. It was 
decreed by the General Assembly “That if any person within 
this State shall, under pretence of praying or in any other way 
and manner whatever, acknowledge or declare the said King to 
be our Lord and Sovereign, or shall pray for the success of his 
arms, . . . Shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor.” 
The penalty provided was a fine of £100 and all the costs of 
prosecution. 

The Irish element—and by this the writer means those of 
Irish descent as well as of Irish birth—was handsomely repre- 
sented in the forces raised by the infant State. The following 
list—now published for the first time—of Irish Rhode Islanders 
who rendered patriotic service during the Revolution illustrates 
this. Some of the Rhode Island forces did duty as State 
troops, others as Continentals. The Irish were numerous 
in each. The list here presented has been compiled only after 
careful research and investigation. If by accident, however, any 
names appear here that should not, the writer is convinced that 
they are more than counterbalanced by names which might be 
included, but which are not, owing to want of distinctiveness. - 
Thus, without question, there were many Irish soldiers whose 
names are not sufficiently typical to indicate their Hibernian 
origin. There were probably scores of such, which, if added to 
this roll, would greatly extend it. The authorities consulted in 
the preparation of the*list have been many. They include 
muster and size rolls of the Revolution, records of the General 
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Assembly, official war correspondence, company and regimental 


reports and other equally authoritative sources. 


The large 


manuscript volumes in the possession of the Rhode Island 
Secretary of State have been examined, and use has also been 
made of that valuable work, Cowell’s “ Spirit of ’76 in Rhode 


Island.” 


SOME IRISH RHODE ISLANDERS IN THE REVOLUTION. 


Dennis Bagley 
Matthew Barr 
Daniel Barrett 
John Barritt 
John Barry 
James Black 
Samuel Black 
Charles Buckley 
Peter Burns 
John Butler 
Andrew Cain 
Jeremiah Cane 
Patrick Capron 
John Carrell 
Michael Cary 
Edward Casey 
John Casey 
Patrick Caton 
Francis Cavan 
Lawrence Clarke 
Daniel Collins 
John Collins 
Peter Collins 
Thomas Conner 
Edward Connor 
John Conway 
Michael Cooney 
John Crane 
William Creed 
James Dailey 
Peter Dailey 
Peter Daley 
Michael Doharty 
Michael Doherty 
Edward Donnelly 
Pierce Donovan 
John Dorrance 
Thomas Dougherty 
Luke Doyle 
Cornelius Driskill 





John Driskill 
Philip Driskill 
Patt Dunphy 


Patrick Duyer (or Dwyer) 


John Duyer 
William Fee 
Edward Fitzgerald 
James Flanagan 
Patrick Foy 
Joseph Gaffery 
Thomas Garey 
John Gibbons 
Anthony Griffin 
John Griffin 
Benjamin Hackett 
Patrick Hackmet 
James Hany 
Matthew Hanley 
Patrick Hannington 
John Hany 
Patrick Harrington 
Matthew Hart 
Nicholas Hart 
Daniel Hayden 
James Hayden 
James Hayes 
David Healy 
Edward Hervey 
William Hervey 
John Hickey 
Cornelius Hagerty 
Dennis Hogan 
John Hogen 


Bartholomew Jackson 


Eseck Kelly 
John Kelly 
Michael Kelly 
Timothy Kelly 
William Kelly 
Robert Kennady 


John Kennedy 
Hugh Kinady 
John Kirby 


Thomas Lain (or Lane) 


John Larkin 
Timothy Larkin 
John Lawless 
William Lawless 
James Lowrey 
Daniel Lyon 
Charles McAfferty 
Alexander McBride 
William McCall 
John McCarthy 
William McCarty 
John McCloud 
John McCoy 
William McCoy 
Barnabus McDermot 
Hugh McDonnold 
John McDonnold 
Edward McGrath 
Patrick McKown 
Lawrence McLouth 
Charles McMillen 
Peter McMillion 
William Malone 
Joseph Manning 
James Martin 
Thomas Melony 
James Mitchell 
John Mitchell 
William Mitchell 


Christopher Moore 
Michael Morrigan 
Edward Morris 
Philip Morris 
Charles Mullen 
Edward Mulligan 
Edward Murfee 
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John Murphy James Read Cornelius Sullivan 
Anthony Murray Joseph Read William Sullivan 
James Noonen Stephen Ready John Tracy 
John O’ Neal John Ryand (or Ryan) Patrick Tracy 
James Patrick Terence Reily John Tuley 
Edward Phelan Edward Ross James Welch 
Edmund Pinnegan Richard Shields John Welch 
(Finnegan ?) Michael Stafford Joseph Whalen 
Edward Powers Henry Sterling Michael Wright 
John Ragen John Strange Peter Wright 


The foregoing may be considered but a small portion of the 
Rhode Islanders of Irish birth or extraction who contributed to 
the success of the Revolution. 

Much Rhode Island matter relating to the war of Independ- 
ence has been lost oris so scattered as to be inaccessible. Muster 
rolls of companies and other documents cannot be found and 
thus, doubtless, we are deprived of a large number of Irish 
names which could be added to the list. These Rhode Islanders 
of Irish blood must have some descendants living. It would be 
interesting to knowif any of them are comprised in the member- 
ship of the patriotic-hereditary societies. A few words now 
with reference to the individuals, or most of them, in the list 
here given. 

John Dorrance was of a family from Ireland which settled 
in the present town of Foster, R. I, about 1720. He graduated 
from Rhode Island College, now Brown University, in 1774, 
became a member of the General Assembly, a judge, president 
of the Providence town council for sixteen years, and held many 
other positions of honor. He died in June, 1813. The Provi- 
dence Gazette in an obituary notice states that “ Judge Dorrance 
was descended from Irish parentage, but was himself born in 
Foster, this State. He received a degree from Rhode Island 
College and afterwards became a tutor, and sincea member of 
the corporation of that institution.” Continuing, it states that 
he was of unblemished integrity and undeviating patriotism. 
Other members of this distingyished family were also patriots of 
the Revolution. 

Dr. Henry Sterling, the Irish surgeon already mentioned, 
settled in Providence in 1756. He was a warm friend of the 
cause of liberty. He died in 1810. 
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Governor Cooke and Henry Ward, then Secretary of State 
for Rhode Island, went to Cambridge, Mass., in October, 1775, 
to confer with a committee of Congress. This committee con- 
sisted of Dr. Franklin, Colonel Harris and Mr. Lynch. The 
latter was the son or grandson of an immigrant from the Irish 
province of Connaught. 

When Washington ordered the advance of two invading 
divisions into Canada, Rhode Island men were among the first to 
respond. Captain Simeon Thayer, of Providence, recruited a 
company, enlisting every man himself. Many Irish served under 
him at different periods during the war. Among them were: 
John Barritt, John Carrell, Edward Conner, Thomas Garey, 
Patrick Hannington (probably Harrington), James Hayden, Cor- 
nelius Higgarty, or Hagerty, Edward Mulligan, John Ryand 
(Ryan), Patrick Tracy and James Welch. 

One of the invading divisions was placed under Benedict 
Arnold, and the other under Richard Montgomery. The latter 
was an Irishman, a native of Raphoe, in the county Donegal. 
He had recently been made a brigadier-general. Before Quebec 
Montgomery assumed the chief command. Captain Thayer’s 
company had accompanied Arnold’s division. Captain Samuel 
Ward, of Westerly, R. I., was also in the expedition with his 
company, which included Thomas Dougherty and John Hickey. 
Captain Topham, of Newport, R. L., likewise participated with 
his company,in which were several Irish soldiers. 

Another notable participant was Dr. Isaac Senter, of New- 
port. He was a native of the Londonderry, N. H., Irish settle- 
ment. A letter to the writer, a few years ago, from the town 
clerk of Londonderry states that without much doubt the 
Senters were from Ireland, as they came to that settlement so 
soon after the rest. Dr. Senter accompanied the troops to 
Cambridge as a volunteer surgeon. Later he was appointed a 
surgeon in the Continental line and assigned to Arnold’s division. 
He was taken prisoner at Quebec, but was soon released. 
Captain Thayer was also captured. The death of the gallant 
Montgomery prevented the invasion from attaining the results 
anticipated. 

Senter and Thayer kept journals of the expedition. To 
these sources we are indebted for many interesting facts. Patrick 
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Tracy, one of Thayer’s men, wAs killed in the assault on Quebec. 
Cornelius Hagerty and Corporal James Hayden of the same 
company were wounded. In the journals mentioned reference is 
made to John M. Taylor,“ keen as an Irish greyhound,” who 
was Arnold’s purveyor and commissary in the wilderness. 
Lieutenant William Cross is described as “a handsome little 
Irishman, always neatly dressed, and commanded [on the Isle of 
Orleans] a detachment of about twenty men.” 

' Later, Thayer was commissioned major and ordered to 
Rhode Island to support General Sullivan at the siege of New- 
port. He did not arrive, however, until three days after the 
battle. The major was so great an admirer of Montgomery that 
when, after the war, he established a hotel in Providence he 
called it the Montgomery hotel. He also named one of his 
children Richard Montgomery Thayer, after the distinguished 
Irish soldier. Dr. Senter became surgeon-general of the State 
and president of the Rhode Island Society of the Cincinnati. 

John McCarthy and Cornelius Sullivan were soldiers of 
Colonel Elliott’s regiment, which was raised in accordance with a 
recommendation of the “Committee of the New England 
States” for the defense of Rhode Island. John McCoy, Daniel 


Lyon and John Conway also belonged to the regiment. In 
September, 1776, Captain Hoppin’s company numbered in its 
ranks Edward Murfee and John Driskill. This latter name is at 
present commonly written Driscoll. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE GARRISON OF FORT AMSTERDAM. 


BY L. D. SCISCO., 


In early colonial days the present city of New York was but 
a small trading station maintained with dubious grace by a mer- 
cantile coterie at old Amsterdam whose memory lives in history 
under the stately title of the Dutch West India Company. One 
of the principal institutions of the embryo metropolis at that time 
was an old fortress whose earthen embankments, sometimes in 
good repair and as often not, were emblems of the military power 
wielded by the merchant princes across the sea. Public spirit 
was sometimes quiet and sometimes turbulent in those early 
days, but for thirty years of the Company’s rule, whether in 
storm or calm, the tramp of armed soldiers, sounding daily within 
the walls of the old fort? kept ever before the citizens a constant 
reminder of the Company’s authority and protection. The im- 
portance of this military garrison was considerable. The 
seventeenth century was a time when international amities were 
somewhat unstable. Mercantile rivalry of civilized nations in un- 
civilized lands often blazed into lawless violence during which 
colonies might change hands by right of conquest. Piracy, too, 
flourished and even non-piratical captains sometimes were guilty 
of acts which linked them in brotherhood with the freebooters 
of the deep. At these times the Company’s men stood as a 
bulwark against dangers which were real enough to the little 
trading port of New Amsterdam. P 

It was in 1633 that the Company’s garrison was established 
at the Manhattan. Long previous to that date the walls of the 
old earthen fort had been thrown up for their own protection by 
the colonists, who had manned the rude breastworks under the 
leadership of their early directors. Slowly developing into a valu- 
able province, the New Netherland did not, in these early years, give 
rich promise for the future and the trading burghers of old 
Amsterdam were loath to spend good money on the bleak pos- 
sibilities of the Manhattan settlement, either for development or 
defense. Once, in 1627, the colonists had sent across the water 
an appeal for a garrison of forty men to protect them from the 
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covetous Englishmen of Plymouth, but their petition was coldly 
received and calmly denied. When, however, in 1633, the New 
Netherland rose to new dignity by being made the seat of a 
director-general, a garrison was sent out with the new executive 
to man the crumbling earthworks of Fort Amsterdam. Other 
directors before Wouter Van Twiller had probably come unas- 
sumingly across the sea in trading ships, but Van Twiller was 
sent in a man-of-war and when he disembarked it was with his mili- 
tary escort. Probably not over forty or fifty soldiers were left 
with Van Twiller, at least we know that the garrison was held 
at that strength for a number of years afterward. O’Callaghan 
says on this point that 104 men were sent across in the Zoutberg, 
but if so the rest were probably taken to the garrisons at Curacao 
or Brazil. 

For the first few-years of its existence the colonial records 
give very few facts in regard to the provincial military. We 
have little knowledge of it during Van Twiller’s rule except that 
the guard-house and barracks of the soldiers were built by him 
for their use. With the troubled rule of his successor, Kieft, 
however, the garrison’s history assumes a more definite form. 
When the long peace between colonists and savages was broken 
finally in 1643 by the ill-advised and treacherous massacre of 
some helpless Indians close by the capital, then the military 
sprang suddenly into new importance. The autocratic Kieft had 
indeed from the beginning shown a disposition to wield the 
strong arm of the military power. In 1640 he had senta detail of 
soldiers out tobreak up an English settlement on Long Island and 
‘a few weeks later had sent the whole garrison across the river to at- 
tack the Raritan Indians. In 1641 another expedition was planned. 
this time against the English settlers on the Connecticut, but it 
was not carried out and the garrison remained inactive until the 
massacre of 1643 fanned the spark of Indian hostility to a blaze, 
In the succession of forays that followed and crushed the savage 
tribes the garrison did its part, in connection with the volunteer 
militia and the hired auxiliaries carrying on the work of conquest 
to the end, growing in importance itself as it did so. 

It was during these years of desultory warfare that the 
personalities of the colonial captains come into the foreground of - 
history. The commandant of the garrison had, from the time of 
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Van Twiller, been of the rank corresponding to that of sergeant in 
the English usage. It is uncertain who was the sergeant during 
Van Twiller's time, but at Kieft’s coming the place was held by 
Nicholas Coorn, who, degraded to the ranks in 1638 for theft, 
afterward left the garrison, and in later years became prominent 
as the warlike sheriff of Rensselaerwyck. Juriaen Rodolff fol- 
lowed Coorn as garrison commander, but during the expeditions 
of 1640 his authority in the field was made subordinate to that 
of Cornelius Van Tienhoven, who thus varied the prosaic duties 
of provincial secretary with the more exciting ones of military 
adventure. Rodolff was for many years sergeant of the garrison, 
although not holding chief command after 1640. It seems to 
have been the possibility of trouble with the people of New 
England that was the cause of superseding Rodolff by an officer 
of higher rank and of probably greater experience, Hendrick 
Van Dyck being the man thus selected. He had come to the 
New Netherland in 1640, and had been at once made command- 
ant with the rank corresponding to that of ensign. Whatever 
may have been Van Dyck’s skill as a commander in barracks, he 
certainly had no startling successes in the field, although oppor- 
tunities were opened to him by Indian hostilities. Kieft was 
able, nevertheless, to rely with all assurance on Van Dyck and 
his fifty or sixty men when nothing was contemplated more 
serious than minor raids; but when the Indian war opened in 
1643 Kieft hastily swelled the ranks. The student of the Dutch 
colonial annals meets at this point the curious situation of a 
Dutch executive calling to the protection of his province the 
very Englishmen against whom he had planned hostilities two 
years before, and this, too, when he already had a regular mili- 
tary garrison of his own. The conclusions that might be drawn 
are not flattering to the valor of the Dutch colonists or their 
military protectors. Fifty Englishmen from the Connecticut and 
Long Island towns made up the new auxiliaries. The garrison 
was now practically a company of about 100 men in two 
divisions. Ensign Van Dyck retained command of the Com- 
pany’s men, and Ensign Gysbert De Leeuw held similar rank 
with the auxiliaries. Two English soldiers, Captain John Under- 
hill and Lieutenant George Baxter, were made the heads of the 
reorganized garrison. It was by these new officers that telling 
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blows were struck at the Indian tribes by expeditions into the 
Indian strongholds during the year that they were employed. 
Good as was the work which the Englishmen did, however, they 
became of secondary importance when a force of 130 men 
reached Fort Amsterdam from Curacao in July, 1644. Captain 
Jan De Vries was commander of this force. As soon after the 
arrival of De Vries as it could be done, the Englishmen were 
discharged, Ensign De Leeuw being retained from their division 
and given the place of Ensign Van Dyck, who had resigned and 
gone across the sea earlier in the year. De Vries took the field 
in one or two small expeditions, but accomplished little. He 
seems to have been a choleric individual, whose bickerings with 
his ensign are noted on the court minutes of the time until his 
final indiscretion of giving Kieft the lie while the Director- 
General was sitting with his council. For this De Vries was 
cashiered, and soon after, in September, 1646, was deported back 
to Europe. During the commandership of De Vries the garri- 
son had been gradually reduced in size and once changed in 
personnel by the coming of fifty men from Curacao in October, 
1645. It is possible that Jacob Loper, who had been lieutenant 
at Curacao, may have come at this time and held similar rank 
under Kieft. 

The story of the garrison during the rule of Director- 
General Stuyvesant, who followed Kieft in 1647, runs through 
the colonial records in fragmentary incidents, whose importance 
in the evolution of the province overshadows the means by 
which events were brought about. Stuyvesant was a soldier 
himself, and on his accession he turned with enthusiasm to the 
correction of the discipline of his garfison. Bryan Newton, an 
Englishman who had long served the West India Company, had 
come across the sea with the new executive and was at once 
made lieutenant in command, with George Baxter as ensign and 
second in rank. The garrison was not large at this time. With 
probably about fifty men at the commencement of his rule, 
Stuyvesant received orders in 1649 to cut down expenses and 
discharge unneeded officials. Ensign Baxter seems to have been 
dismissed in consequence, and with him, probably, some soldiers, 
for only twenty-eight men were on duty in 1650, it is noted, and 
only forty a year later. These, however, were enough for defense 
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during the peaceful beginnings of Stuyvesant’s rule, and even 
with this small number the executive had serious anxiety once, 
at least, for the records show that in 1652 the provincial imposts 
were increased in order to meet certain garrison expenses and 
avoid thereby a possible military mutiny. In 1653 fears of war 
with the English convulsed the Dutch province. In the bustle 
of preparation that resulted, the soldiers were called out and, 
side by side with the citizens, labored to repair the ruined walls 
of old Fort Amsterdam, keeping guard, too, night and day to 
repel possible attack. The year passed without trouble, but the 
alarm was renewed in 1654, until quelled by news of peace in 
July of that year. Lieutenant Newton retained his command 
till the news of peace came, and then resigned to visit Europe; 
but he again took his old place when he returned in February, 
1655. 

With his military ardor aroused by the bustle of war prepa- 
ration, Stuyvesant now planned to act on the offensive against 
the Swedes of the Delaware region. His successful campaign, 
which adds a chapter to the martial experience of his garrison, 
is a part of written history. Reinforced by a man-of-war and 
two hundred soldiers sent from Europe, Stuyvesant took his 
entire garrison and some enlisted auxiliaries as well. With this 
force he easily cowed the handful of Swedes into submission and 
returned home, leaving a small garrison at Fort Casimir to guard 
his conquests. Newton was still lieutenant at this time, with a 
second officer in the person of Ensign Dirck Smith, who had, 
early in 1655, been given the place left vacant by Baxter’s dis- 
missal six years before. 

Four years followed during which the provincial soldiery 
saw no field service. It was a time of internal growth in the 
colony in which small villages were springing up here and there 
away from the capital though within the sphere of Stuyvesant’s 
protective power. At the Esopus, now Kingston, N. Y., where 
one of these new villages, established on Indian territory, had 
drawn on itself savage hostility, the executive found it necessary 
in 1658 to plant a garrison of soldiers. The military establish- 
ment of the province had at this time far outgrown its earlier 
standard of fifty men. Stuyvesant had in 1659 a total of 170 
men under arms, fifty of whom were at Fort Amsterdam and the 
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remainder scattered over the province. At the Esopus, where 
trouble was expected, the garrison was equal to that at the 
capital. The expected war broke out at the Esopus in 1659, 
spreading general consternation, but the situation of the military 
remained practically unchanged until 1660, when events made 
necessary a new force at the Delaware region to still the alarm 
caused by threatened invasion from Maryland. Lieutenant New- 
ton had in the summer of 1659 resigned a second time to go 
across the sea and Ensign Smith was on duty at the Esopus. 
Stuyvesant, therefore, gave the command of the Delaware 
detachment to Martin Krygier, whose short stay in the threatened 
region was enlivened by nothing more warlike than the jealous 
anger of the Vice-Director who ruled there. Krygier’s commis- 
sion was temporary and the men whom he commanded were 
most likely hired auxiliaries. 

Under the stress of danger from savages and Englishmen 
Stuyvesant was now steadily increasing his forces. In the sum- 
mer of 1660 the garrison total had been swelled to 250 men and 
the increased pay-roll brought a sound of disapproval from the 
Company’s directors inthe fatherland. They hinted very strongly 
to Stuyvesant that if the settlers of Canada and New England 
could prosper and protect themselves without soldiers certainly 
the New Netherlanders ought to be equally able and self-reliant. 
The Director-General replied and disagreed. He vigorously and 
eloquently maintained the necessity of the force he had raised, 
but vainly. The garrison was reduced and by the summer of 
1662 numbered only 130 men, of whom seventy-five were stationed 
at Fort Amsterdam. A very brief period of quiet now intervened 
but closed with the breaking out of the third Esopus war in 1663. 
Again Stuyvesant raised new levies and placed them in the field. 
To Martin Krygier, who had been successively militia captain, 
military commander on the Delaware and military envoy he gave 
in June a captain’s commission that: placed the recipient at the 
head of the provincial soldiery. Pieter Van Couwenhoven and 
Nicholas Stillwell were made next in rank, while Samuel Edsal, 
named ensign but not accepting, was replaced by Christian 
Niessen, who had, since the death of Dirck Smith in 1660, been 
senior sergeant and ranking officer. Krygier had under his 
orders nearly 300 men and was able to so meet the savagesin the 
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field that with the winter snows the forces could be disbanded, 
fully confident of the peace that actually came with the succeed- 
ing spring. The Esopus campaign of 1663 was the last military 
exploit of Stuyvesant’s rule. 

Rumors of English hostility began to reach the province 
about this time and rebellion was already apparent among the 
Englishmen of Long Island. A part of the increased garrison 
had been released with the end of the Indian troubles but a 
goodly number of men were still under arms, enough so that 
Stuyvesant was able in the summer of 1664, by calling in men 
from the lesser towns, to bring up-his troops to 180 men. The 
Director-General’s preparations for a struggle were, however, 
poorly seconded by his citizens and councillors. History tells 
how the English fleet appeared in New Amsterdam harbor and 
demanded the surrender of the capital. The city was poorly 
enough prepared for a contest such as refusal would have brought 
about and Stuyvesant’s surrender, though inglorious, was pro- 
bably the most sensible course open to him. The capitulation 
of the city released the soldiery from their duties. It had been 
provided in the articles of capitulation that such as might wish to 
return to Europe should be given safe conduct homeward. Some 
accepted this opportunity and sailed across the sea under the 
command of Ensign Niessen. Others shifted their allegiance 
and enlisted under the English while many settled in the province 
as non-military subjects of the Duke of York. The commissions 
of the garrison officers, having been granted by the provincial 
authorities, lapsed with the collapse of that authority. The 
Dutch garrison was thus dissolved and passed out. of existence 
without even the memory of a final struggle. 

One who studies critically the history of the New Nether- 
land military during its thirty years of service will probably be 
impressed with a feeling of disappointment that in its field 
experience it should seem to fall so far short of the standard of 
character and ability by which we would measure regular soldiers 
of to-day. As to this it need only be recalled that the military 
of the seventeenth century can bear but little comparison with 
the service of to-day. Standing armies were in existence, it is 
true, but army organization and army discipline in the complete — 
modern sense was yet to come. The colonial service of that day 
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was not as now, apart of a national system, commanded by 
trained officers, permanent in form and held closely in touch with 
highly organized administrative staff departments at home. It 
was rather a thing of expediency and makeshift,each separate 
garrison being a unit by itself, officered by commercial or military 
adventurers and made upof men picked up with no special regard 
for character, experience or ability. The garrison of the New 
Netherland was under the disadvantage, too, of being the 
creature of a corporation and, therefore, not so likely to have 
cherishing care for its own sake as though it were part of the 
State’s defenses. 
(To be continued.) 





SOME COLONIAL FAMILIES. 
FENNER OF RHODE ISLAND. 


The name “Arthur Fenner” covers the personality of five 
men, who lived in Rhode Island between 1645 and the American 
Revolution, the first and last of whom were soldiers, one gover- 
nor of the State, and two who were prominent in civil affairs in 
their respective generations. 

Let me take you with me on a quick trip to the smallest of 
States, to the town of Cranston, where, near Neutakonkonet 
Hill, I will show you an interesting ruin. This ruin is all that 
remains of “ Fenner Castle,” one of the finest residences of the 
time in which it was built, and which was not only the home of 
fair women and brave men, but which several times in its history 
served as a gathering place and defense against the attacks of 
the Indians. 

Here dwelt the first Arthur Fenner, a man of wealth and 
prominence, of which fact an examination of this building would 
convince us, even were there no other data to inform us of it. 
It was a substantial: building of oak and stone, with solid foun- 
dations, standing upon which it weathered the storms of cen- 
turies. The windows were of metal sash and diamond-shaped 
glass, which were brought over from England, as were also the 
nails and hinges. Miss Eleanor Field presented a set of these 
hinges to the Rhode Island Historical Society in 1857, and they 
are sacredly preserved as valuable relics of the oldest house, 
with the exception of a stone house on Spring street, Newport, 
in the State. 

A dwelling was built on this site in 1657, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1675, shortly before the burning of the city 
of Providence by the Indians in 1676. The following year it 
was rebuilt, and yet remains in the ruin before us. Its historic 
existence covers a period of more than two hundred years, in the 
passing events of which it took an interesting part. 

In King Philip’s War it was used as a fort and garrison 
house, one of thirteen such, to which the terrified settlers fled for 
protection. It was surrounded by a strong log pallisade, and 
the soldiers were quartered inside. 
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Its builder and owner, Arthur Fenner, while he was the 
first Arthur, was of the second generation of his name in 
America; his father, Thomas, being an Indian trader, who died 
at an advanced age in Connecticut in 1647, leaving three sons, 
Arthur, William and John. William never married, and John 
went to Saybrook, where his line died out in 1709. Conse- 
quently, all of the name in Rhode Island trace their lineage back 
to Arthur. 

He was trained a soldier. It is said that he was a lieutenant 
in Cromwell’s army; was probably at the battle of Naseby, 
leaving England soon after for America, where he first appears 
in Providence about 1649. He was well educated for his time, 
and was a good engineer and surveyor. In 1688 he was taxed 
upon 338 acres of land in the town of Providence, which town 
was divided in 1754, leaving his estate in the new town of 
Cranston. 

For half a century, between the years 1653 and 1703, the 
date of his death, he took a very prominent part in civil and 
military affairs, being commissioner six terms, assistant nineteen 
terms, deputy eight terms, member of town council four terms, 
town treasurer two terms; he was appointed chief commander 
of all the soldiers in and about Providence in King Philip’s War ; 
was sent to England, in conjunction with ex-Governor Sandford, 
upon colonial business; was justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and, in fact, there seems to have been no business of 
importance relating to the welfare of his State in which he was 
not in some measure interested. 

He was twice married. First, to Mehitable, daughter of . 
Richard Waterman, one of the original purchasers of Shawomet, 
or Warwick ; and, second, to Howlong, daughter of William and 
Susanna Harris. He left two sons and four daughters. To the 
sons, Thomas and Arthur, was bequeathed the famous old castle, 
which was handed down in turn to their respective sons, Thomas 
and Edward. 

The last of the Fenners were driven out by decaying tim- 
bers and falling walls in 1855. Their names were Samuel, 
Benjamin and Polly. When Lafayette passed through the State 
on his memorable trip, Polly received a kiss from him, in recog- 
nition of hospitality extended by her ancestors to Washington 
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and himself when they were in Rhode Island during the Revo- 
lution. : 

Of the above-mentioned sons, Thomas, or Major Thomas, 
as he was called, was active in civil affairs, holding several promi- 
nent positions in the government of the colony. He married, 
first, Alice Ralph, and, second, Dinah, granddaughter of Richard 
Borden, one of the original purchasers of land in New Jersey 
from the Indians, and the progenitor of the present prominent 
family of that name in New England and New Jersey. 

Arthur, the second son, and the second Arthur of my 
sketch, was, at different periods, deputy, assistant and member 
of town council. He married Mary, granddaughter of John 
Smith, the miller, one of the original companions of Roger Wil- 
liams, and died in 1725, a respected and honored citizen. 

We now come to Arthur, of the fourth generation, son of 
Major Thomas, who was born in 1699. His life seems to have 
been spent in the city of Providence, where he accumulated 
property, very probably in mercantile pursuits. 

At the opening of the war for Independence, he was already 
old and infirm, and in June, 1772, he gives this as a reason for 
non-appearance, when cited to give an account of his knowledge 
of the burning of the schooner Gaspé in Narragansett bay, the 
parties who accomplished this well-known exploit, having em- 
barked from what was known as Fenner’s wharf, of which he 
was probably the owner. 

We hear of him no more in history, but his name was con- 
tinued in the world, and carried honorably, by his son Arthur, 
of the fifth generation, who. was elected governor of Rhode 
Island in 1790, and continued in office, by annual election, 
until his death, October 5, 1805. It was during his term that 
Rhode Island came into the confederation. Hegained the con- 
fidence of the people in a high degree, and a full account of his 
career is given in history. His son James was also for a number 
of terms governor of the State, being repeatedly re-elected, and 
finally died in office as his father had done. These circum- 
stances, as occurring in two succeeding generations, are suffi- 
ciently unusual to be worthy of note here. 

It was during the incumbency of James that Lafayette 
passed through Rhode Island in 1824, in whose honor a grand 
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reception was given by the Governor, at “What Cheer,” his 
home in Providence. 

We turn from these to Arthur, cousin and contemporary of 
the first Governor Fenner, who is surely not the least among 
those who have borne this name in these early years. 

It is Captain Arthur Fenner (son of Edward and grandson 
of Arthur of the third generation) upon whose military record 
we dwell for a few moments. When the long-suffering colonists 
could suffer no longer, when the call to arms resounded through 
the land, Arthur Fenner, already a soldier by inheritance and 
education, was one of those who was ready to defend his country 
from the beginning. At the age ofnineteen, he had been among 
the Rhode Island troops who went to Canada in 1759, during 
the French and Indian War, and is mentioned in Arnold’s 
“ History of Rhode Island,” as ensign in Colonel Henry Bab- 
cock’s regiment, the fact being noted that he and several others, 
then took up arms for the first time. Having had this experi- 
ence in that memorable and successful expedition, it probably 
paved the way for his appointment as lieutenant, in Captain 
William’s company of Colonel Hitchcock’s Rhode Island regi- 
ment, on July 1, 1775. He served as lieutenant until August 26, 
1776, when he was commissioned a captain of the 2d regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Henry Babcock, and afterwards by 
Colonel Lippitt, in which capacity he remained during his term 
of service. His regiment was one of the number which made 
up the “ Army of Observation,” and was among those chosen to 
accompany General Arnold upon that ill-starred expedition to 
Quebec which resulted in the loss of so many noble lives, and 
gives to us an unequaled record of misery and suffering on the 
part of the participants. That we may more fully realize their 
distress, let me quote from a well-known authority : 


That expedition was the most wonderfulonrecord. For thirty-two days they 
traversed a gloomy wilderness, without meeting a human being. Frost and snow 
were upon the ground, and ice was upon the surface of the marshes and the streams 
which they were compelled to traverse and ford, sometimes armpit deep in water and 
mud. Yet they murmured not. . . . After incredible toils and hardships, 
exposed to intense cold and biting hunger, they arrived at Point Levi, opposite 
Quebec, on the 9th of November. Four days afterwards, the intrepid Arnold, 
with only 750 half-naked men, not more than 400 muskets, and no artillery, ascended 
to the Plains of Abraham and boldly demanded a surrender of the city and garrison. 
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Thus for a second time Arthur Fenner stood as a soldier 
before Quebec, but, alas! how sad the comparison between 
Wolfe’s magnificent victory, and the bitter defeat and disappoint- 
ment of this attempt. 

On his return from this expedition, his term of enlistment 
having expired, he again volunteered, in January, 1776, joining 
the 2d regiment of Hitchcock’s brigade. This brigade marched 
to New York to join General Washington’s army, after the dis- 
astrous battle of Long Island, and was thus just in time to see 
hard but glorious service, and to be present at the momentous 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. How much depended upon 
them we cannot, perhaps, imagine; but it has been said that 
“upon one hour—yes, on forty minutes,” during which: that 
struggle at the bridge at Trenton continued, “ depended the all- 
important, the all-absorbing question whether we should be 
independent States or conquered rebels.” “After the action the 
commander-in-chief took Colonel Hitchcock by the hand, ex- 
pressing his high approbation of his conduct and that of the 
troops he commanded, and wished him to. communicate his 
thanks to his officers and men.” 

May we not have a patriotic pride that we were represented 
in that glorious struggle? As one of his descendants, I am 
proud that Arthur Fenner was there; a Rhode Islander by 
descent, I am proud that Rhode Island was there, and a Penn- 
sylvanian by birth, I am proud that Pennsylvania was there, 
represented by her noblest and best, whose patriotic blood is 
coursing through the veins of some who read these words. O, 
let us not forget these heroes, to whom we owe all that we 
possess of that civil liberty which is so precious to every true 
American citizen! 

The subject of my sketch lived many years after the war, 
dying in 1827, aged eighty-seven years, at the house of his son, 
Arthur Fenner, Jr., in Fairfield, N. Y. He enjoyed a pension 
from the government, of twenty dollars a month, dating from the 
Act of 1818. The copies of the record of his service, with 
amount and date of pension, as preserved in the Pension Depart- 
ment, are now in my possession. 

In presenting this mere outline, I have but touched upon a 
few items in connection with the early struggles of a small part 
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of this United States, a mere glance at the never-ending fund of 
instruction and entertainment awaiting the earnest student of 
colonial history. 

Mary Lovett MInnicu. 


Notre.—References: ‘‘ Rhode Island Records;’’ ‘‘ History of the United 
States,’’ Lossing; ‘‘ History of Rhode Island,’’ Arnold; “ History of Warwick,’’ 
Fuller; ‘‘ Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island,’ Austin, and the ‘‘ Fenner 
Genealogy,’’ Root. 

Thanks are due to Mrs. Joseph Davis, Dorchester, Mass., for items concerning 
the ancient castle ; and to Rev. Michael Reed Minnich for valuable research into the 
military records of Captain Arthur Fenner’, 





“SONS OF THE REVOLUTION.” 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL F. A. ROE, U. S. NAVY. 


When a few years ago a body of intelligent, patriotic and cour- 
rageous gentlemen in the city of New York assembled together 
and founded the Society of the “Sons of the Revolution,” there 
was a widespread belief throughout the country, that as a nation 
our people were drifting from their old historic moorings. 
The traditions, the political ideals of government, the traits of 
our race were together with the great actors of our colonial his- 
tory, passing away into forgetfulness and oblivion. It was be- 
lieved that not only our political ideals were undergoing transfor- 
mation and change, but the tough and sterling fibre of the colonial 
race was perishing. It was seen that not only our press, but 
our literature and legislatures were already tainted with foreign 
notions, and were becoming more and more un-American. 

And the reason for this was plain. The millions of foreign- 
ers, mostly from the slums of Europe, could not fail to import 
with themselves, the social, political and religious ideas in which 
they were born and reared. 7 

The founders of the “Sons of the Revolution,” builded 
better than they knew. The work of this Society has been one 
of the marvels of our century. It has inspired in every Ameri- 
can family of the country a hunger and thirst for knowledge of 
our early history, of the men who made it, of the institutions they 
developed, never before experienced in our midst. Libraries 
and historical societies have been ransacked, books of history 
have been searched and read, papers and manuscripts have been 
brought to the light of day which were being lost or forgotten, 
and the historic sites of achievements and national events have 
been marked with monuments or tablets without aid or help or 
even sympathy from the government, and at the personal ex- 
pense of the Society’s members. By the influence of this Society 
the portrait of Washington and the national flag are now the 
property of every public school in the country, and these with 
the monuments and tablets are the visible signs and. evidences of 
the birth of our nationality. It may truly be said that at no time 
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in our history have our countrymen been so well instructed in 
American political notions in our early history, or in a knowl- 
edge of the great men who created them, as at this very hour. 

The study of colonial and Revolutionary history led also to 
the founding of the Society of Colonial Wars, and the consoli- 
dation of the Association of the Veterans of.1812, into the 
Society of the War of 1812. There was then completed the 
three links in the chain of mighty events, which constituted our 
American nationality and our matchless form of federal govern- 
ment. We have learned, that young as we are as a nationality we 
have traditions of two hundred and fifty years embracing the final 
struggle of feudal power with human liberty, the War of the 
Revolution and the founding of a great State, and the final war 
for independence of the Western world from the European. 
These three societies are the types and symbols of our nation’s 
birth-throes, and of the proclamation to the world of the alliance 
of Law and Liberty. 

In an evil hour there was a schism in the Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution, and it split in twain. It was a grave misfor- 
tune, for it betrayed one of the evil tendencies of our time, the 
tendency to disintegrate and the weakness of cohesion and 
discipline. 

To members of this Society all over the country the convic- 
tion deepens on both sides that there must be a remedy, and 
that the reunion must and shall be accomplished. Local 
amalgamation of the two branches of the Sons of the Revolution 
only expresses the desire for reunion; it accomplishes nothing 
more, and evidences exist that the practices are already serving 
to create jealousy and dissension. The one feasible plan is for 
both societies to call a general convention, and for each State 
Society to appoint three delegates to it, with positive instructions 
not to adjourn until reunion is accomplished. 

The societies of Colonial Wars, of the Revolution, and of 
1812 are all founded and constituted on the federal system of 
government. They have the same preambles to their constitu- 
tions and by-laws, and their constitutions and by-laws are almost 
identical. 

A rough estimate gives their numbers at about fourteen 
thousand members. In their lists are to be found the names of 
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members of the Cabinet, justices of the Supreme Court, jurists 
and lawyers of the highest standing, railway and bank presidents, 
ambassadors to foreign courts, bishops and clergy of the churches, 
generals of the army and admirals of the navy. They are 14,000 
of the foremost men of our land, drawn from every avocation in 
life. And it must be remembered that every member of these 
societies has pledged himself by his own signature to defend, 
support and maintain the Federal Constitution of our Government. 
They are doubly pledged to this sacred obligation by the blood 
of their ancestors flowing in their veins, and by their own signa- 
tures, It is believed that no sucha moral force for good is to be 
found outside of politics in any country in the world. 

It has been asked if these societies have no other mission 
than to assemble together once a year to eat a dinner and to 
elect officers for the ensuing year? Surely they will never go 
out in search of missions, the mission will come to them, and it 
is lying at their very doors. 

Not long ago a newspaper of very great influence and circu- 
lation contained a leader in which the editor flatly declared that 
if the “ political bosses” could not have the control of our gov- 
ernment, he would appeal to a monarchy. Was this editor 
dreaming of revolution and military dictatorships? Perhaps. 

More than once a certain New York journal of very lofty 
pretensions has been pleased to sneer at the Sons of the Revo- 
lution as making a “fetish” of the national flag. The Sons of 
the Revolution believe that the national flag is the symbol of our 
nationality, of our institutions and of our form of government; 
they believe it represents every man, woman and child of our 
country, and as such its misuse is an insult to our whole people. 
They do not believe such an emblem, symbolizing everything 
dear to Americans, should be used to drape liquor barrels and 
saloons, or used as a “ clout” to wrap the loins of a professional 
bicycle rider. They believe that the religion of patriotism is 
better than the atheism of the commune. 

When it was gravely and seriously proposed to put upon 
the statutes of our country an unconstitutional law, the principal 
and almost the only argument of the advocates was the fear of 
the red spectre. Sons of the Revolution have zo fear of a red 
spectre, and if laws must be framed and fixed upon the statutes 
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of our country through the fear of spectres, and under the base 
dominion of cowardice, it marks a period of decay and ruin 
which no Son of the Revolution will admit. 

Nihilism, socialism, communism and anarchy are not plants 
of American birth or growth. They are utterly alien to our 
race and blood, and patriotic societies have no notion of surren- 
dering to cowardice or menace one jot or tittle of their royal 
heritage left them by their American ancestors. They do not 
forget the men of Yorktown nor of Bunker Hill, nor will they 
ever prove recreant to the patriotic heroes of Fort Necessity, of 
Lake George and Ticonderoga, nor of the Royal Americans at 
Montmorencé and on the Heights of Abraham. No member of 
the Society of Colonial Wars, no Son of the Revolution, no 
member of 1812 will ever barter or trade away to cowardice and 
fear their heritage of American constitutional law and the per- 
sonal sovereignty which they inherit from their noble fathers. 








THE CENTENNIAL OF THE CINCINNATI.* 
BY GEN. JOHN COCHRANE. 


On a bright May morning 
of the year 1883, the govern- 
ment steamboat Chester A. Ar- 
thur \ay at her dock in Whitehall, 
with note of preparation portend- 
ing an excursion of especial sig- 
nificance. In the intervals of 
her impatient fuming might be 
seen various of her expected 
guests taking their way on board, 
over her hospitable gang-plank. 
Here came distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the officers of the 
U. S. Army, stationed on. Gov- 
ernor’s island andin New York 
City. Following these was a bril- 
liant assemblage of the officers 
of the navy ; while both here and 
there might be seen, grouped with 
the gay trappings of the martial 
service, the sombre garb of civic 

THE PRESIDENT-GENERAL’S INSIGNIA life. The haunts of business had 

PRESENTED BY FRENCH OFFICERS, iy 

contributed of their denizens to 

honor the event. Statesmen and jurists, lawyers and merchants, 
had suspended their accustomed labors to impress with their 
presence a greater than ordinary interest upon the occasion; 
while everywhere in the animated throng might be distinguished 
the glint of the jeweled order of an ancient society. It was the 
Order of the Society of the Cincinnati. Soldier and civilian had 
assembled, at the invitation of the Society in the State of New 
York, to commemorate its centennial anniversary by an excur- 
sion to the place of its birth. Its natal hour was of the 13th day of 
May, 1783. But that day of the current year happening on 
Sunday, Monday the 14th was made its /ocum tenens. On 
the morning of that day, the boat, with. her company, parted 


* Reprint from Magazine of American History, Vol. X, p. 171. 
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from the wharf, and in the glow ot 
martial music, made her course for the 
Verplanck House, on the east shore 
of the Hudson, about a mile above 
Fishkill, where the Society of the 
Cincinnati was founded. Arriving at 
West Point, many officers of the 
academy were in waiting to participate 
in the events of the day. Re-em- 
barked, hardly had the health of 
Washington been drunk standing and 
in silence, at the succeeding collation, 





AARON OGDEN, when a salute of thirteen guns, from 
FIFTH PRESIDENT-GENERAL, the Washington headquarters at New- 
1829-1839. burgh, seemingly echoed the senti- 


ment and applaued the pious act. Passing Newburgh, with all 
her flags responsive, the boat anchored in the stream, off the 
Verplanck homestead, and the company landing, thronged to 
the house. Here a quaint and unique scene awaited them. A 
portly figure, standing upon the ancient Dutch stoop of a house 
as venerable as the year 1730—the date of its recorded erection 
—expects, with a radiant welcome, the advancing visitors. It is 
William S. Verplanck, one of the proprietors of the place, and a 
descendant of the proprietor of 1783. Ushering them through 
low-browed rooms, corresponding 
with each other by an ample hall, he 
introduces them to that which wit- 
nessed the inception of the Cincinnati. 
A quiet anda cozy old-fashioned room 
itis. The wood fire that radiates a 
gentle warmth from its capacious 
hearth, reflects its generous flame 
from oaken floors to paneled sides. 
Its furniture, of primitive mold but 
enduring fiber, recalls the sintple and 
immortal days when patriots and 
heroes used it. Its windows look out 
upon the ancestral fields and trees pigury pREsIDENT-GENERAL, 
they looked upon before the Revolu- 1848-1854. 
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tion. In the sacred presence of the genius of the place, insen- 
sibly the scene of ’83 is reproduced. Again we behold the 
headquarters of Major-General, the Baron de Steuben. Under 
his presiding auspices as senior officer, the representative officers 
of the several regiments of the respective State lines, and the 
general officers of the American army are assembled. They 
determined to establish a Society to perpetuate their friendships 














GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
FIRST PRESIDENT-GENERAL, 1783-1800. 


and to commemorate their struggles in the cause of freedom. 
Major-General Henry Knox has prepared and they accept “ the 
Institution,” which he reads. They resolve, upon the pledge that 
shall bind, “ by their sacred honor,” the members to each other 
in unalterable devotion “to the rights and liberties of human 
nature ;” to “the union of the States and national honor ;” to 


“brotherly kindness ;” and to mutual charity. The Society of 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
SECOND PRESIDENT-GENERAL, 1800-1805. 


the Cincinnati is founded, and now a century again asserts itself, 
and a hundred years remove us from the event. The chairman 
of the committee of 1883, Alexander Hamilton, amid the general 
silence, repeats impressively, from “ the Institution,” the principles 
upon which it declares the Society shall immutably rest. Brief 
words appropriately enforce the hallowed associations of the 
place, and the celebration of the centennial anniversary of the 
founding of the Cincinnati is finished. 

Those whose impressions of the effect of the Cincinnati 
Society upon the character of our institutions, and the popular 
thought, are derived from present observation, will not fail of 
astonishment that its advent, a hundred years ago, was contem- 
plated by many wise and patriotic men as a portent of evil. Its 











CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
THIRD PRESIDENT-GENERAL, 1805-1825. 
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THOMAS PINCKNEY, 
FOURTH PRESIDENT-GENERAL, 1825-1829. 


feature of hereditary membership, through the right of primo- 
geniture, communicated a wide-spread alarm ; and the display of 
its order by the side of orders of foreign creation, on the breasts of 
French officers in European courts, inspired the fear of a hered- 
itary nobility. It provoked the trenchant satire of Franklin, but 
whose judgment in this respect time has ranked with his recom- 
mendation of the turkey to symbolize the national honor. 
Samuel Adams denounced it as “a stride towards a military 
nobility as rapid as ever was made in so short a time;’ and John 
Adams deemed its hereditary principles hostile to free institu- 
tions. It was well known that no American citizen who had ever 











MORGAN LEWIS, 
SIXTH PRESIDENT-GENERAL, 1839-1844. 
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WILLIAM POPHAM, 


SEVENTH PRESIDENI-GENERAL, 1844-1848. 


borne arms against his country, or had not manifested his attach- 
ment openly to the independence of the United States;could be 
admitted either by inheritance or otherwise. Subsequently 
Benjamin Franklin and John Adams were both elected honorary 
members of the Cincinnati Society, and, as shown in their respec- 
tive letters, esteemed it a high honor. Experience has demon- 
strated the fallacy of their fears, as the triumph of American 
independence, under Washington’s arms demonstrated the 
virulence of their attacks upon him in the Continental Congress. 
Writers in various sections systematically and bitterly assailed 
the Society, and to such an extent was jealousy of its influence 
infused into the public mind, that even Hamilton criticised 
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unfavorably the feature of primogeniture, and Washington him- 
self counseled its suppression. AZdanus Burke wrote a famous 
pamphlet, subsequently translated by Mirabeau, in which he 
attacked with great force the aristocratic features of the Cincin- 
nati. Not more than a decade, however, was required to expose 
the futility of these alarms; and the subsequent history of the 
Society has vindicated the discernment and patriotism of its 
founders. 

The apprehensions of a people, recently emerged from a 
deadly conflict for their liberties, were, naturally enough, sensi- 
tive even to a harmless formula of words. Nevertheless, to a 
considerate and unbiased judgment, the danger must have 
appeared remote. The principles of the Society are most 
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NINTH PRESIDENT-GENERAL, 1854-1893. 
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exalted and noble; its objects most unexceptionable and 
laudable. Its endurance was made to depend, not upon the 
unconditional succession in perpetuity of the eldest male 
posterity, but of those of them only, who, being exemplars 
of the immutable principles on which the Society was based, 
should be judged worthy of becoming their supporters.* Of the 
lineage of the founders, the meritorious alone were eligible to 
membership, the only principal, said Hamilton, consistent with 
“the genius of a society founded on friendship and patriotism.” 
Such is the plain meaning of “the Institution,” both in its letter 
and context, and such the construction which the character of 
the founders enforces. 

Nor should the obvious distinction between societies of 
the order of propaganda, and those simply commemorative, have 
been overlooked. The first are active efficients in the disposi- 
tion of affairs,and dangerous to the internal peace of a State in 
their possible hostility to its interests. To prolong the memory 
of the virtue developed in the past, and to anchor the safety of a 








* It may be interesting in this connection to note that the fifteenth by-law of the 
New York branch of the Society of the Cincinnati, as adopted on the ninth of 
February, 1784, is presented as follows: ‘‘ A doubt having arisen respecting the de- 
scription of persons who are within the meaning of the term OFFICERS, as expressed 
in the original Institution of the Society—to remedy all difficulties until the sense of 
the General Society can be obtained, it is hereby determined that no other person 
than such as have held commissions immediately from Congress, investing them with 
military rank ; Surgeons and Mates of Regiments, Chaplains, the Judge Advocate- 
‘General, the Paymaster-General, the Quartermaster-General, and the Surgeons and 
Mates of Hospitals, shall be admitted Members of right within the above or foregoing 
meaning.”” The committee who prepared the twenty-two by-laws were, General 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Lieutenant-Colonel Antill, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walker, Colonel Nicholas Fish, Major Richard Platt, Major James 
Fairlie, Captain Edward Dunscomb, and Dr. John Cochrane. At the same meeting 
nine members were elected by ballot to form a standing committee with the officers of 
the Society, viz: General John Lamb, Major Benjamin Ledyard, Rev. John Gano, 
Colonel Frederick Weisenfells, Captain Edward Dunscomb, Judge John Lawrence, 
Captain George Fleming, Major James Fairlie and Major Richard Platt. A caustic 
writer signing himself “ An Obscure Individual ’’ attacked the critics in 1783, saying :-— 
‘¢ The very illiberal reflections and aggravated consequences deduced from the institu- 
tion of the Order of the Cincinnati will, I trust, be added as one more to the innu- 
merable proofs which history and experience already offers of this melancholy truth— 
that every appearance of superiority (however necessary to the policy and government 
of a State) naturally excites sullen suspicion, and the best characters and the noblest 
institutions are often marked out as the first objects of popular resentment.” 
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people in their memorable traditions, is the office of the last. 
“If the man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force on the plan of Marathon,” how, we may conjec- 
ture, would that patriotism glow at the revelation in a surviving 
Greek Order of a lineal descendant of Miltiades. And so, should 
civil war again erect its baleful crest, a later time may record 
how the Society of the Cincinnati, founded by the officers of the 
army of the American Revolution, fostered by Washington, and 
over which he presided, stimulated the patriotism of a genera- 
tion with the organic voice of his memory. 

It cannot be doubted that such were the feelings which 
prompted the action of the founders of the Cincinnati. The 
army lay in cantonment at Newburgh. In eight years of fierce 
and bloody war it had established the sovereignty of the States. 
Many of the soldiers were suffering, and all were destitute. An 
unorganized government was chargeable with the arrears of their 
pay, and its insolvency proclaimed its inability to satisfy them. 
Tongues began to be busy with seditious mutterings, and incen- 
diary pens to team with the suggestions of unbridled ambition. 
Want was plied with temptation, and unscrupulous craft intensi- 
fied the crisis. At such a moment was projected a society 
designed to counteract the influence of treasonable cabals, and 
to knit more closely to the fortunes of the republic, the men 
who had achieved them.* It was to be composed exclusively of 
the officers of the American army, solemnly combined in the 
interest of the liberty they had established, and the union of 
the States they had preserved. An effect of more immediate 
consequence was proposed. A writer of more than ordinary 
vigor had insidiously inculcated with the sense of its grievances 
the sinister suggestion to the army of its power to redress them. 
A terrible vista disclosed to the patriot the possible future of a 





* The sentiment embodied in the following eloquent paragraphs from the 
Institution blazes forth with renewed splendor at each successive reading: “An 
unalterable determination to promote and cherish between the respective States that 
union and national honour, so essentially necessary to their happiness, and the future 
dignity of the American Empire. 

“ To render permanent the cordial affection subsisting among the officers ; this 
spirit will dictate brotherly kindness in all things, and particularly extend to the most 
substantial acts of beneficence, according to the ability of the Society, toward. those 
officers and their families who unfortunately may be under the necessity of receiving it.”’ 
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people but recently introduced to the fruition of liberty oppressed 
by the hand of the power that conferred it. On the fair front of 
American independence was dimly visible the grim and grisly 
outline of a military despotism. The country was alarmed; but 
alarm was evanescent. They to whom the appeal was addressed 
were incapable of the treason it advised; and the friends of 
liberty all over the world were assured by the invocation of the 
name of Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus that “the officers of the 
American army having generally been taken from the citizens of 
America,” . . . were resolved to “follow his example by 
returning to their citizenship.” The crisis was met; the danger 
was past. The officers of the American army resolved themselves 
into “ one Society of Friends,” and they thought it no impro- 
priety “to denominate themselves The Society of the Cincinnati.” 

The names of its presidents-general are of the “bead roll 
of fame.” The first and the mightiest of them is Washington. 
He officiated from its organization in 1783 to his death in 1800. 
Another succeeded, of scarcely less magnitude—Alexander 
Hamilton, who served to 1805. Thence followed in their order 
from 1805, Major-General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney ; and 
from 1825, Major-General Thomas Pinckney. Both were of 
South Carolina, and both were distinguished in the councils that 
guided, and on the fields that fixed, the destiny of their country. 
A civic wreath surmounts the military laurels of Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, and rare surviving witnesses, even now, relate 
the marvels of his senatorial and forensic career. 

In 1829, Major-General Aaron Ogden brought to the presi- 
dential seat the consideration which attached to an efficient com- 
mander of the forces of his native New Jersey, the virtual seat of 
the Revolutionary War. He was with Lafayette in the Virginia 
Campaign of 1781, and at Yorktown gallantly ledhis light Infan- 
try to the storm of a redoubt. He was afterward a Senator of 
the United States, and governor of New Jersey. 

General Ogden was succeeded in 1839 by Major-General 
Morgan Lewis, of New York, one of the many who, submitting 
social and political position to the hazard of espousing the cause 
of their country, attained to higher rank in its councils. 

General Lewis was followed in 1844 by Brevet-Major 
William Popham, whose modest military grade was in sharp con- 
trast with the ascendancy of his character. 
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Eighteen hundred and forty-eight witnessed the accession of 
Henry Alexander Scammell Dearborn—fitting delegate from 
Massachusetts, the mother of the Revolution, and fitting repre- 
sentative in the councils of the Cincinnati, its oldest born progeny, 
of name of first lustre in the army of the Revolution and ranking 
high among the founders of the Society. 

The roll ends with the name of Hamilton Fish, of New York, 
the son of Major Nicholas Fish, conspicuous in concerting in the 
Cabinet, and assiduously executing on the field, the measures 
which his patriotism devised. Its chief native citizen, and its fore- 
most publicist. Hamilton Fishis appropriately the present head of 
the Cincinnati, born and nurtured on the soil of New York. The 
revival of the Society in Rhode Island, and the representation 
again of that State in the general triennial meeting, exceptionally 
distinguished his term, already protracted beyond those of his 
predecessors. Its acceptability is the assurance of its continuance 
for life. 

Many are the illustrious names which the rolls of the Society 
register among its founders. On that of New York the name of 
Major-General Philip Schuyler stands among the chief. _Inti- 
mately blended with the most important events of the Revolution, 
it has passed into history. 

The bold round signature of Major-General George Clinton, 
governor of New York through its first successive eighteen years 
of existence as a State, and Vice-President of the United States 
from 1804 to 1812, recalls the vigorous straight-forward rule, 
whether in a military or civil capacity, of a man of deep thought 
and wide acquaintance with the principles'of common and inter- 
national law. The name of his distinguished brother, Brigadier- 
General James Clinton, appears also among the first members— 
a military magnate who rendered inportant services to his 
country, and who after the Revolution figured as a member of the 
convention that adopted the Constitution. : 

The names of General Philip Van Cortlandt, Colonel Richard 
Varick and Colonel Nicholas Fish recall those heroic days when 
the gentry of New York cast their fortunes with their country, 
and staked their existence upon itsindependence. An honest pride 
expands the eye that reads the name of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marinus Willett, the hero of Fort Stanwix; but when that of 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Aaron Burr appears, comes with it the mel- 
ancholy picture of transcendent qualities debased to ignoble pur- 
poses, high aspirations perverted by high-climbing ambition, and 
a consummate genius enthralled by the desires of the sensualist, 
and accomplished in the enticements of treason. 

We read the characteristic signatures of General Anthony 
Walton White, who, reared in luxury, sought martial service in 
the great conflict, and earned distinction as a warrior ; of General 
Samuel B. Webb, General Matthew Clarkson, Colonel Henry 
Beekman Livingston, General William North, who as the aid of 
Baron de Steuben became his warm personal friend, and heir to 
one-half his property; of Colonel Simeon de Witt, geographer of 
the army ; of Major Abraham Leggett, who made himself con- 
spicuous by his courage and patriotism in the war; of Colonel 
John Trumbull, whose military life is so well known; of the 
soldier and prominent citizen Leonard Bleecker; of Abijah 
Hammond; of Colonel Robert Troup; of Garrit van Wagenen ; 
of Jeremiah van Rensselaer ; of Dr. Thomas Tillotson ; and of the 
accomplished surgeon, Dr. Charles McKnight. 

Here, too, isthe name of John Cochrane, surgeon-general 
and director-general of the military hospitals of the United States, 
a man commended for singular unselfishness and devotion to 
duty ; whose worth, recognized by Washington, secured his unso- 
licited promotion to the head of.the medical department of the 
army of the Revolution. 

John Richardson Bayard: Rodgers, another of the honored 
founders of the Cincinnati, served through the war as surgeon ot 
the 1st Pennsylvania regiment, commanded by his uncle, Colonel 
John Bayard, of Maryland. 

When the army was disbanded, he went to Europe and 
finished his medical education at London and Paris, taking his 
degree of M. D. at Edinburgh,and returning home was appointed 
a professor of obstetrics in the medical department of Columbia 
College at New York. 

Jonathan Burrall entered the army at an early period of the 
war, and at its close was députy paymaster-general of the 
Northern department. Subsequently he became the first cashier, 
and afterwards president of the Bank of America, in Wall street, 
New York City. 





M VON STEUBEN, 
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First on the roll of Rhode Island stands the name of Major- 
General Nathaniel Greene—an officer unsurpassed by any in the 
Revolution, the right arm of Washington, and the bulwark of the 
army. Then comes that of Colonel Samuel Ward, a brilliant 
exemplar of the ingenuous youth who at the call of his country 
forsook the allurements of peace for hardships of the army, and 
rose to high rank in its service; and lastly, Surgeon Solomon 
Drowne, M. D., the associate of Ward, Warren, Arnold, Binney, 
Morgan, Varnum, Franklin, and others, who not only rendered 
important services in New York, Rhode Island and other States 
during the Revolution, but also delivered many patriotic 
addresses, and later became distinguished as professor of botany 
and materia medica in Brown University. 

Another name, assigned to no State, but appropriated by 
the nation, illumines the rolls of the Society—the name of one who, 
having devoted himself in the darkest hours of Liberty to her 
cause in one hemisphere, shed the lustre of his name on her 
cause in another—the name of Lafayette. 

Associated with him, as members of the Society, are the 
following officers of the French army and navy, the timely and 
generous alliance of whose king, Louis XVI., contributed 
essentially to the triumph of the American arms, their Excel- 
lencies the Count de Rochambeau, the.Count de Grasse, and the 
Count D’Estaing. 




















THE ANCIENT RITES OF THE CINCINNATI. 


The following ritual of the Society is from the “ Transac- 
tions of the New York State Society of the Cincinnati,” under 
the year 1786. 

Editing the transactions the late Mr. John Schuyler said: 


This report evidences the appreciation of the ceremonial attending installations 
in the Old World, and bears the impress of the chairman’s respect for observances 
with which he had been familiar there. It is scarcely necessary to say that progress 
has dispensed with most of these details. 


On January 21, at a meeting held at the New York Coffee House, Baron 
Steuben, Col. Samuel B. Webb and David Brooks, assistant clothier, were appointed a 
committee to draw up a plan of the proper ceremonials to be observed in the delivery 
of the diplomas to the members of the Society, especially to the elected members, 
and to report their proceedings, which they did on June 21, following. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 


First.—A CHAIR OF STATE, covered with light blue satin with white fringe, the 
carvings of the arms and feet painted white, on the top of back a staff supported by two 
hands united, holding up the Cap of Liberty, which is grasped by the bald eagle (or 
the Order of the Society), below a white fillet with the motto, 

We will defend it. 

This chair to be elevated on two semi-circular steps, covered on top with light 
blue cloth and painted white in front. 

Second—TuHE STANDARD OF THE Society of silk, imitating the standard 
of the United States, having thirteen blue and white stripes alternate, in the upper 
corner of which is to be painted the bald eagle.* 

Third—A SMALL SQUARE TABLE, about three feet four inches in height, 
covered with blue satin, fringed with white silk fringe and tassels. 

Fourth.—Two CusHIONs OF WHITE SATIN, fringed with blue silk fringe and 
tassels, on one of which the eagles and on the other the diplomas of the elected mem- 
bers will be displayed. 

That the ceremony be performed in the Assembly Room at the City Tavern. 

The outside of the house to be decorated with laurel crowns and festoons. 

The room for the ceremony to be arranged in the following manner : 

The floor to be covered with carpets. 

The Chair of State for the President to be placed opposite the door of entrance ; 
at each extremity of the room, amphitheatres to be erected for spectators. On the 
right of the Chair of State, a distinguished chair for the Vice-President ; on the right 
of this, and to the left of the Chair of State, seats to be placed for the members 
belonging to the other States in the Union and such foreign members as should be 
prominent at the ceremony. In front of the two amphitheatres, to be placed seats for 


* This is the flag which was reproduced in THE AMER. His. REG. of Dec, 1894. 
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First on the roll of Rhode Island stands the name of Major- 
General Nathaniel Greene—an officer unsurpassed by any in the 
Revolution, the right arm of Washington, and the bulwark of the 
army. Then comes that of Colonel Samuel Ward, a brilliant 
exemplar of the ingenuous youth who at the call of his country 
forsook the allurements of peace for hardships of the army, and 
rose to high rank in its service; and lastly, Surgeon Solomon 
Drowne, M. D., the associate of Ward, Warren, Arnold, Binney, 
Morgan, Varnum, Franklin, and others, who not only rendered 
important services in New York, Rhode Island and other States 
during the Revolution, but also delivered many patriotic 
addresses, and later became distinguished as professor of botany 
and materia medica in Brown University. 

Another name, assigned to no State, but appropriated by 
the nation, illumines the rolls of the Society—the name of one who, 
having devoted himself in the darkest hours of Liberty to her 
cause in one hemisphere, shed the lustre of his name on her 
cause in another—the name of Lafayette. 

Associated with him, as members of the Society, are the 
following officers of the French army and navy, the timely and 
generous alliance of whose king, Louis XVI., contributed 
essentially to the triumph of the American arms, their Excel- 
lencies the Count de Rochambeau, the.Count de Grasse, and the 
Count D’Estaing. 
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carvings of the arms and feet painted white, on the top of back a staff supported by two 
hands united, holding up the Cap of Liberty, which is grasped by the bald eagle (or 
the Order of the Society), below a white fillet with the motto, 
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covered with blue satin, fringed with white silk fringe and tassels. 
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tassels, on one of which the eagles and on the other the diplomas of the elected mem- 
bers will be displayed. 

That the ceremony be performed in the Assembly Room at the City Tavern. 

The outside of the house to be decorated with laurel crowns and festoons. 

The room for the ceremony to be arranged in the following manner : 

The floor to be covered with carpets. 

The Chair of State for the President to be placed opposite the door of entrance ; 
at each extremity of the room, amphitheatres to be erected for spectators, On the 
right of the Chair of State, a distinguished chair for the Vice-President ; on the right 
of this, and to the left of the Chair of State, seats to be placed for the members 
belonging to the other States in the Union and such foreign members as should be 
prominent at the ceremony. In front of the two amphitheatres, to be placed seats for 





* This is the flag which was reproduced in THE AMER. His. REG. of Dec, 1894. 
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the members of this State Society. Opposite the President’s chair to be placed seats 
for the members to be received. 

The gallery above the door of entrance to be decorated and therein to be sta- 
tioned kettle-drums and trumpets. 


The following form of ceremonies was presented and 
adopted, and were first used at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Society, July 4, 1786: 


The foreign members and members belonging to other State societies, the spec- 
tors, kettle-drums and trumpets having occupied their places : 

Capt. Isaac Guion, the Standard Bearer, escorted by four members, all in full 
uniform, wearing the Order of the Society, carried the standard into the Hall and 
planted it in front, to the right of the steps of the Chair of State. 

The escort returning, the Society marched in procession into the Hall in the fol- 
lowing order: 

The Masters of Ceremony (Cols. Webb and Maj. Giles). 

The Members—by twos. 

The Secretary, carrying the original Institutions of the Society bound in light 
blue satin, fringed with white (Capt. Robert Pemberton). 

The Treasurer and Deputy Treasurer, bearing the cushions containing the 
eagles and diplomas (Col. Pierre Van Cortlandt and Maj. Richard Platt). 

The Vice-President (Gen. Philip Schuyler). 

The President (Baron Steuben). 


On entering the Hall the members filed off to the right and left, and were placed 
by the Masters of Ceremony, and remained standing before their seats. The Secre- 
tary took his place behind the small table, placed on the left in front of the steps of 
the Chair of State. The Treasurer, with the gold eagles, took position on the steps, 
on the right of the President and the Deputy Treasurer with the Diplomas on the 
steps to the left of the President. The Masters of Ceremony took their places, one 
on the right of the Standard and the other on the left of the Secretary. 

At the entrance of the President the Standard saluted, and the kettle-drums and 
trumpets gave a flourish, until he had taken his seat, then the Standard was raised 
and the members took their seats. 

The President then announced he was ready to receive candidates for member- 
ship and ordered the Masters of Ceremony to introduce the newly elected mem- 
bers, who were placed on seats opposite the Chair of State. 

The ceremony of Initiation was opened by an oration (Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Hamilton). 

The Secretary read the Institution 

The President, seated, addressed the newly elected members. 

The President, rising from his seat, put on his hat, when all the members of the 
Society arose at the same time. A master of ceremonies conducted a candidate to 
the first step before the President, who asked him first whether he desired to be 
received into the Society, and, if so, to promise a strict observance of the Rules and 
Statutes just read. Upon answering in the affirmative, with one hand taking the 
Standard, he signed the Institution with the other. 

The President then taking one of the gold eagles from the cushion held by the 
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Treasurer, pinned it on the left breast of the candidates, saying: “ Receive this mark 
as a recompense for your merit and in remembrance of our glorious Independence.’’ 

The drums and trumpets then gave a flourish. 

The President then taking a diploma, with the recipient’s name inscribed, pre- 
sented it to him, saying: ‘‘ This will show your title as a member of our Society. 
Imitate the illustrious hero, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, whom we have chosen for 
our patron. Like him, be the defender of your country and a good citizen.’’ 

Another flourish of drums and trumpets. 

The President then grasped the hand of the candidate and congratulated him. 
He was then presented by a master of ceremonies to the officers of the Society and 
the members, who rose and saluted him. He was then assigned to a seat provided 
for him at the upper end of the hall, taking rank above the members of the Society 
for the day only.* 

After the Initiation the President removed his hat, and the Society proceeded to 
the Banquet Hall, observing the following order of precedence : f 

The Masters of Ceremony. 

The members of the Society, two by two. 

The newly elected members. 

The members of other State societies. 

The foreign members. 

The honorary members. 

The Standard bearer, with Standard. 

The Secretary. 

The Treasurer and Deputy Treasurer. 

The Vice-President. 

The President. 


The President and other officers passed to their places at the banquet table, pro- 
ceeding between the opened line of members. The President presided at the head 
of the table, surrounded by the foreign and newly elected members. After the cloth 
was removed thirteen regular toasts were given. 





* The same ceremonies were observed in receiving honorary members. 

+ The following resolution was adopted at the meeting of the New York Society 
on July 13, 1804: 

Resolved, That in future Public Processions of this Society the following order 
be observed, to wit : 

The Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The President. 

The Standard borne by an officer in full uniform. 

The Secretary. 

The Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer. 

The Standing Committee. 

The members, two and two. 

The Vice-President. 























NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


We do not make any charge for inserting Queries, but as many querists offer to 
pay for insertion of matters of only personal interest to them, we will accept two (2) 
cents a word, including address, for Queries. 


LUND WASHINGTON.—Did Mr. Lund Washington have issue? If so, 
what was his wife's name? What were the names of his children? He 
was intimately acquainted with Gen. Washington, though only distantly 
related to him. When the General left home to take command of the 
American army in 1775, he left Mr. Lund Washington in charge of the 
Mount Vernon estate as his steward, from which he retired in December, 
1785. (See Ford’s “‘ Writings of Washington.”) Mr. Hayden, in his 
“ Virginia Genealogies,” p. 520, gives the following as the pedigree of Lund 
(not Luan, as the mother of Gen. Washington wrote his name in her note, a 
Jfac-simile of which is here printed by the courtesy of Mr. Stan V. Henkels, 
who sold this little piece of paper in 1891 for $550) Washington: Lawrence 
Washington, 1635-1677, a brother of Col. John Washington, 1633-1677, 
ancestor of President Washington, had John, 1667-172-, who had Town- 
send, of Green Hill, Va., 1705-174-; in 1741 inspector of Boyd’s Hole, in 
Virginia, who m™., January I, 1727, Elizabeth Lund (what were her parent’s 
names, and where did they live?) and had Lund Washington and other 
children mentioned by Mr. Hayden. When Mrs. Washington wrote the 
annexed note she was seventy-one years old, as she died at Fredericksburg, 
Va., August 25, 1789, in her eighty-third year. 

ALFRED LUND. 


BELL—WILSoN.—Information wanted of Tom Bell, a notorious rogue 
and adventurer of years 1730 to 1740. Also, of an adventuress who, under 
the name of Princess Caroline Matilda, Duchess of Waldegrave, Countess 
of Brownstonburges and other aliases, duped Americans during years 1770 


to 1775. 
242 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. ALICE MorsE EARL. 


H1Lu.—Information is wanted of the ancestors and descendants of John 
Jacob Hill, of Windsor township, Berks county, Pa., who, on July 3, 1739, 
was married to Maria Appolonia Merkling (Merkle), and who had the fol- 
lowing children: Anna Maria, 4. July 24, 1740, dap. October 22, 1740; 
sponsors, John Hill and Anna Maria Merkling. Ann Catarina, 4. Novem- 
ber 27, 1741, af. December 8, 1741-; sponsors, Frederick Sauer and Ann 
Catarina Kern; John Jacob, J. January 29, 1744, dap. February 24, 1744; 
sponsor, Christian Houseknecht; John Christian, 6. March 7, 1746, dap. 
May 1, 1746; sponsors, Christian Houseknacht and his wife. Ann Maria 
m. Nicholas Hildebrandt; Ann Catarina m. Adam Myer; John Jacob; 
John Christian; a daughter, name not given, m. John Hefferly; Peter; 
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Casper; Frederick m. Maria Hottenstine, widow of Jacob Hottenstine, and 

daughter of Jacob Levan. These people were identified with the old 

Moselem (Antelaune) Church, Richmond township, Berks county, Pa. 
Hazleton, Pa. C. F. Hin. 


PEABODY—THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME.—Genealogists in tracing sur- 
names back to their source often discover in the most commonplace an hum- 
ble sepulchre in which lie buried the life and energy of some hero of long 
ago. When the dust of ages is removed and we read in a name the story 
of a giant of ancient days, that name is forever lifted from the commonplace 
into a world of romance and imagination. It is with feelings somewhat akin 
to this that we read among family records of the formation of the word Pea- 
bodie, which dates back to the time of the early Britons. According to the 
legend Boadie, a near kinsman of Boadicea, was a patriarch of one of the 
tribes and a great warrior. Once in battle he and his warriors were sur- 
rounded by the Romans ; with great bravery he and a remnant of his force 
cut their way through the ranks of the enemy and escaped to the mountains 
of Wales; hence the name Pea, the ancient Cambrian for mountain, and 
Boadie, a man—signifying a man or great man of the mountains. From 
his secure retreat Boadie would sometimes sally forth to attack the enemy. 
In one of these forays he killed the powerful Roman officer, Gastula, and 
bore off the helmet and shield of his fallen foe. These trophies were pre- 
served for several generations by the descendants of the conqueror. Upon 
the helmet and shield was said to be engraved a badge of honor, consisting 
of two suns proper in bordure, and also a miniature likeness of Poppaen, 
wife of Nero. The heraldic device of the Roman was afterward adopted in 
part by the family of Boadie, hence the Peabody arms, which consists of : 
Party—per feas—nebula—Gules Azure—Two suns proper with a garb, a 
crest a scrolland a motto—Murus alreus constantia sana. 

Annapolis Junction, Md. E. B. POWELL. 


Mortt.—lInformation desired concerning ‘‘ Motts’ Company,” mentioned 
on p. 666, vol. III, THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, and who this 
Mott was and where did he belong. Iam trying to get information about 
all of the name of Mott connected with the Revolution. 

JEANNETTE LE B. Mott Parsons. 


REYzRSON [THE AMER. Hist. ReG., IV, p. 231].—Marten Adriaense 
Reyersen and Annetje Joris Rapelje had, among other children, Catalyntie 
(sometimes called Catryn Martens, or z. ¢., Marten’s Catharine), daf. January 
3, 1671; m. ist, Samuel Berry (who was 4, in Vlissingen, 7. ¢., Flushing), 
February 18, 1690; she m. 2d, Paruvelis Vander Beeck, Y. M. (i. ¢., 
bachelor), June 12, 1703. She lived for some years on Long Island, then at 
Pacquanac, and finally on Pompton Plains. 

Patterson, N. J. W.N. 


WESTCOTE-WESTCOTT.—Wanted, the ancestry of Joanna, wife ot 
Richard Westcote (afterwards changed to Westcott), who settled in 
Wethersfield, Conn., about 1640, and died in Fairfield, Conn., about 1651. 
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She afterwards married Nathaniel Baldwin, of Milford, Conn. 2. Wanted, 
the ancestry of Abigail Westcote, wife of Daniel Westcote, of Stamford, 
Conn. He was a member of the General Court, 1691-2-3-4, and after- 
wards removed to New Jersey. 

Baltimore, Md. Mrs. T. H. 


LEVAN.—It is said that there is a portrait in existence of Jacob Levan, 
a Justice of Berks county, Pa., about 1760. He was the father of Col. 
Sebastian Levan of Revolutionary times. Will not some one give THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER a copy of the portrait and a historical 
sketch of the Levan family? 

Hazleton, Pa. C. F. HILi. 


READ.—In the February, 1896, number, page 634, it is stated that Gen. 
Lafayette took supper at New Castle, Del., ‘‘ with Mrs. George Read, widow 
of the Signer.” This must be a mistake as Mrs. George Read, wife of the 
signer, died in 1802. If he took supper with a Mrs. Read it was probably 
with the wife or widow of George Read’, son of the Signer, who was 
by birth Mary Thompson, of Pennsylvania, daughter of Gen. William 
Thompson of the Revolution. 

Philadelphia. EpmunpD H. BELL. 


WALLACE.—Would like to trace a Wallace family. Susanna Wallace 
married William Wood, probably in Bucks county, Pa., about 1730-32; 
afterwards moved to Virginia, to Albemarle or Goochland. I wish to find 
her ancestors and immediate family. 

Lettia Cox, or Coxe, married Evan Shelby in Maryland at Frederick, 
or Fort Frederick, about 1748-50; would like to trace her ancestry. Was 
her mother a Hanson? 

Mary M Lea, a daughter of a merchant in Philadelphia, in 1780-90 
married James Shanklin, from Virgina. Where can I find some account 
of her family ? 

Is there a printed pedigree of John Hart, a Quaker preacher, who came 
to America with William Penn, and who was a member of the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania in 1683? or where can I find an account of his ancestors and 
immediate family ? 

I shall be greatly pleased to learn something of their families and also 
to know if a new edition of ‘‘ Egle’s Pennsylvania Genealogies’’ has ever 
been gotten out, or if there is a better work of that character, and the price 
of each. Address Mrs. EDMUND P. SHELBY. 

134 Walnut street, Lexington, Ky. 


BLAIR—SMITH.—I have a pamphlet funeral discourse by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Blair on the death of the Rev. Dr. John B. Smith, pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, who died August 22, 1799. 
Does anyone know if either of the above was related to John Blair Nash 
Smith, who married Mary Moyes Hopper (daughter of Levi and Rachel), 
on December 31, 1800? HARRY SHELMIRE HOPPER. 





PROCEEDINGS OF AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES.* 
THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, UTICA, N. Y. 


At a regular monthly meeting of the Society, held April 14, a paper 
was read by Mr. W. P. Webster, relative to Arent Van Corlaer’s journal. 
The paper prepared by Mr. S. L. Frey, of Palatine Bridge, N. Y., gives his 
interpretation of the recently discovered diary, describing the journey of 
Van Corlaer among the Mohawks in 1634. This old manuscript, which has ' 
lately come to light in Holland, and been published by Gen. James Grant 
Wilson in the New York J/ndependent of October 3, 1895, is of peculiar 
interest to us, as being the first written account we have of the Mohawks 
and their villages. Among the many who came to America as soldiers or 
as settlers, there were but a very few whom the natives had any reason to 
love or venerate. Las Casas among the Spaniards, Penn among the Eng- 
lish, Frontanac among the French and Van Corlaer among the Dutch, were 
exceptions to the rule. The Dutch, as a rule, were always kind to the 
Indians, and Van Corlaer was so noted for his truth and honesty that the 
name became generic for all future governors of the Province of New York. 
At the time he made his journey the Mohawk valley was an unknown 
wilderness. A few traders may have been there, but all that was really 
known to the Dutch, for the most part, came from the Indians themselves, 
who traded at Fort Orange. To the French, at Montreal, it was a region 
of death; to the priests, the home of the devil. Van Corlaer undertook 
this hard, dangerous trip in the winter of 1634, not from curiosity, nor 





* I think the patrons of THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER ere to be 
congratulated upon the enterprise of the editor, as set forth in the announcement of 
the April number, relative to a department of the magazine devoted to the American 
historical and genealogical societies. Every person interested in genealogical studies 
is aware how much New England and New York have done in that line and how the 
well-known Genealogical Registers of those States have fostered and encouraged 
research into town histories and documents that might easily have been lost sight of. 

I believe this work is still to done in the Middle and Southern States, at least in 
most of them. I believe there is much valuable material still to be gathered in could 
an interest in historical and genealogical matters be stimulated. It seems to me your 
announcement is most timely. There is lots of work to be done in New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia and other States yet. I trust that under the 
management of Gen. Darling much interest may be aroused in these studies, and that 
new societies may be organized. JAMEs LODER RAYMOND. 

City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroller's office. 

Permit me to congratulate the readers of THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGIS- 
TER upon the selection of Gen. C. W. Darling, of Utica, N. Y., as one of the editors 
of that magazine. I always read the magazine with pleasure, and shall be especially 
now interested in reading the department under his charge. 

Assembly Chamber, Albany, N. Y. WILLIAM Cary SANGER. 
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philanthropy, nor desire for scientific knowledge, but simply because cer- 
tain Mohawks had brought the unwelcome intelligence that French traders 
were paying more for beaver skins than were the Dutch, and thus drawing 
away trade to Canada that justly belonged to Fort Orange. Van Corlaer 
left Fort Orange with five Mohawks as guides, and he was also accompanied 
by La Crock and Tomassen. . Going down the’ stream now called the Scho- 
harie, in one hour they came to the fishing village of the Mohawks at the 
mouth of the stream and at the branch that runs into the river. This 
branch was, of course, the Mohawk, and the river the Hudson. On the 
morning of December 13 they went together over the ice and came to a 
place known as the ‘‘Castle,’’ built on a high mountain. The statement 
that they traveled “eleven Dutch miles” shows that we need to pay no 
attention to Van Corlaer's miles, for this distance would have taken him to 
the western limits of the Mohawk country. This site was marked by the 
Jesuits in memory of their brethren. The castle contained thirty-six of 
those ‘‘long houses’’ of which we hear so much. These were 300 feet 
long, and laid out in regular rows, but the village was not palisaded, which 
is a surprise, for only eight years after this, when Jogues saw it, it was 
strongly palisaded. The condition of things showed that already there was 
much intercourse with the whites, as there were to be seen doors with iron 
hinges, iron chains, harrow-irons, nails, etc., all probably stolen some- 
where, as Van Corlaer remarks, but more likely bartered for beaver skins. 

‘« The houses were full of corn that they lay in store, and we saw 
maize ; yes, in some of the houses more than three hundred bushels.”’ 
This is so obscure that it is difficult to understand it. Perhaps if transposed 
so as to read as follows, it may convey Van Corlaer’s meaning: “The 
houses were full of corn that they lay in store; yes, in some of the houses 
we saw more than three hundred bushels of maize.’’ ‘They make barrels 
and canoes of the bark of trees, and saw with bark as well.” If we sub- 
stitute sew for saw, it will probably be Van Corlaer’s meaning, for the 
Indians did sew a great deal with bark. The smallpox was already destroy- 
ing the Indians, and it appears that bears and deer and wild turkeys were 
abundant ; that there was plenty of food, and that these savage Mohawks 
were hospitable and kind. 

“ This chief showed me his idol ; it was a waterhead, with the teeth 
sticking out.’’ What he means by a ‘‘waterhead” it is hard to say, but 
the idol was perhaps a totem ; they are found on the village sites; a bear, 
or a wolf or a tortoise, carved from stone or bone, or of lead cast in a 
mold. 

December 16—He calls this first castle ‘“‘Onekagoncka,’’ making a 
distinction between “castles” and villages. Among the Mohawks there 
were generally three castles, one for each of the clans of the tortoise, the 
bear and the wolf. Sometimes there were four. Passing two small villages 
they reach the second castle at 2 o'clock P. M.; this he says was named 
Metdashet, and then immediately after says it is named ‘‘ Canagere.” 

General Wilson in a note says this was the present Canajoharie, but 
this could not be, for various reasons, the principal one being that there 
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never was a castle at that place. The castle of the ‘‘Canajoharees " was 
of Sir William Johnson's time, and was where the village of Indian Castle 
now is. This second castle of Van Corlaer’s journal was evidently the 
‘* Andagoron ’’ or Joques, the “ Canagero’’ of Van der Douck’s map, and 
was located a mile or more to the westward of Fultonville. 

December 17, 18 and I9, they remained at this castle and we gain some 
insight as to the life of the Mohawks from the few incidents recorded. The 
sulphur that they threw into the fire seems to suggest that they knew some- 
thing about the healing qualities of the mineral springs that were abundant 
in their vicinity, Saratoga, Sharon and Richfield. The women who came 
from the ‘‘ Sinnekens,’’ with salmon and tobacco, show that there was con- 
siderable barter at that time ; and the sewan spoken of suggests that already 
the lathes of Fort Orange had begun to supply this much desired commodity 
to the Indians, and that beer, salt, tobacco, brandy, axes, awls and knives 
were becoming necessities to them. 

December 20, they went from the second castle to the third, crossing 
on the way a large stream full of floating ice. This stream was one of the 
creeks emptying into the Mohawk below what is now known as Nose Hill. 
It is not strange that Van Corlaer does not mention all the streams that he 
must have crossed, for,as they were buried in ice and snow, he would 
scarcely notice them. This was the wolf castle of the Mohawks, and he 
calls it ‘‘ Sohansidisse.” It is probably the Te-on-on-to-gen of Joques, the 
« T-on-non-te-go’’ of the Van der Douck map. It was on a high hill, at 
the present village of Sprakers’ Basin. The woods are still full of oak and 
nut trees, and the wide corn lands of the Indians stretch along the river 
side. This is one of the villages destroyed by the French in 1666, and 
many evidences of savage life have been found here. 

December 21—Going on to the westward he came to a village called 
“ Osguago,”’ “‘ near a big stream.”” Is not this the Fort Plain creek, the 
Otsquago of to-day? There is a site of a village at this place on the hill 
to the southeast of Fort Plain, where Venetian beads and other traders’ 
wares are found. 

December 22—Crossed the stream and passed the village of ‘‘ Caw- 
aoge.”” This was probably about on the site of the present village of Fort 
Plain. The trees he speaks of as resembling the ‘‘ savin,” (red cedar-juni- 
ferus sabina), may have been either white pine or hemlock, which when old 
has a rough bark. 

Then they traveled “another while,’’ and came to the fourth castle 
“by land ;’’ that is, they walked on the shore, or over the high land and 
noton the ice by the river. This castle was named ‘‘ Te-no-to-ge,”’ and 
contained fifty-five houses. It was the first castle protected by palisades, 
and was a large and populous village. The people were full of curiosity to 
see the white strangers, it being no doubt a novel sight to many of them. 
There was an abundance of food, as usual—beans, corn, pumpkins, dried 
strawberries and bread, “‘ baked with nuts, and dried blueberries, and the 
* grains of the sunflower.” Travelers and historians have said that the 
Indians only used the oil expressed from the seeds of the sunflower as a 
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dressing for the hair ; here we see the Mohawks using the seeds as food 

The Mohawk ran past this castle and it was the last one and at the 
extreme western limit of the Mohawk country. The probable location was 
at or near Indian Castle, where was the castle of the ‘‘ Can-a-jo-har-ees ”’ in 
after years. 

December 24—We need not laugh at the antics of the two Indian 
doctors, or the strange methods of treating the sick. It was no whit more 
foolish than what might have been seen by the sick bed of any patient in 
Europe ; indeed, the proceedings and medicines of the European doctors 
were far more astonishing and disgusting than those of the Indians. 

December 26—He took his departure with a guide for the ‘‘ Sin- 
nekens ;’’ passed much flat land and crossed a hill where the water was 
knee-deep. This should be kill instead of hill. They traveled west 
and northwest and took a course away from the Mohawk ; to the south 
among the hills, for they saw mostly beech trees. 

December 27—Still among the hills; saw no Indians. The reason 
was, they were passing thro the border land, between the territory of the 
Mohawks and that of the Oneidas. 

December 28—To-day they reached a stream which the guide said 
ran into the land of the “‘ Minquassen,” and then after while another, which 
‘runs into the South river.” The way ledthro a forest of big beeches. 

December 29—This day thro forests of oak and hickory to within four 
miles of the “ Sinnekens’’’ castle. 

Where was this stretch of country with beech trees, high hills, and 
streams, running, not north into the Mohawk, but south into the Susque- 
hanna, which Van Corlaer confounds with the Delaware or South river ? 
It is plain that it was far away to the south of the Mohawk and among 
the hills of Madison and Oneida counties. They were taking a direct 
and short course to the ‘‘ Sinnekens’ castle.’’ 

December 30—From some high hills the guide pointed out “the 
branch of the river that pauses by Fort Orange and past the land of 
the Maquas.’’ They looked down on the Mohawk, and then passed onto 
the ‘‘Sinnekens’ castle.”” Of course they were in the canton of the 
Oneidas ; the Senecas were far away in the wilds of western New York. 
“ When near the castle, to the northwest, we saw a big river and on the other 
side thereof tremendously high land, that seemed to be in the clouds.”’ 

I think that this castle of the Sinnekens was on the Oneida creek, 
and far back among the hills, and that the river he speaks of as in the 
distance was Oneida lake. 

Van Corlaer learned that the report about the French traders was 
correct; the way was easy for them; their shallops could come into the 
heart of the Oneida country, and draw away all the beaver skins to 
Canada. ; 

Van Corlaer staid with the Oneidas until June 12, 1635, and he gives 
us a fairly good picture of the savage life of these old Iroquois at their castle 
of “ En-ney-ut-te-hage.” They seem to have been more prosperous, to 
have had better homes and to have differed somewhat in their customs from 
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the Mohawks. The food problem was easier tothem. With a lake close 
at hand swarming with salmon and wild fowl of all kinds, they never could 
have been straightetied for food. The abundance of wampum is perhaps 
not surprising, when we consider how many Dutch lathes were busy turning 
it out. The Indian had made it to some extent, but it was not abundant 
till the whites made it by the bushel and filled the Indian country with it. 
Most of the wampum belts in existence are made of this white man’s wam- 
pum. On prehistoric village sites, shell wampum and beads are rare. 

The return journey to Fort Orange was quickly made and without 
particular incident. Wan Corlaer probably succeeded in securing the beaver 
trade for Fort Orange. There was a fierce rivalry between the French and 
Dutch, but the latter had the advantage, as there was perpetual peace 
between them and the Iroquois. 

In summing up, I will say that I do not ask anyone to accept my 
explanation of Van Corlaer’s itinerary if a more plausible one can be found. 
I have been guided principally by my acquaintance with the numerous sites 
of aboriginal occupation along the valley. If anyone can follow more 
closely in Van Corlaer’s footsteps, I will be glad to know it. The numerous 
small villages Van Corlaer saw explain why there are so many sites that 
show limited and short occupation. The “castles,” containing many long 
houses, and a large population, and occupying the place fora long time, 
can be easily identified. This applies equally to the prehistoric sites and to 
those of a later period than Van Corlaer’s, when the Mohawks were on the 
north side of the river. For convenience, I have tabulated the sites men- 
tioned by Van Corlaer, Joques and Van der Douck. They may not be 
identical, but they are near enough so for all practical purposes and are all 
on the south side of the river. 

There appears to be some errors in translation, and some typographical 
blunders ; it may be that a careful revision might clear up some of the 
ambiguities. 

Table of Mohawk ‘‘ castles” and their approximate location, at Van 
Corlaer’s time : 

On-e-ka-gone-ka, Van Corlaer, 1634; Os-se-ru-e-non, Joques, 1642; 
Carcuay, Van der Douck, 1656—First castle, at Auriesville. 

Se-nat-sy-cro-sy, Van Corlaer, Schan-a-tis-sa, Van der Douck—Village 
of 12 houses. 

Met-da-shet, or Cana-ge-re, Van Corlaer; Can-a-ge-ro, Van der 
Douck ; An-da-go-ron, Joques—Second castle, at Fultonville. 

So-han-i-dis-se, Rehan-i-dis-se, Van Corlaer ; Te-on-on-to-gen, Joques ; 
I'I-on-non-te-go, Van der Douck—Third castle, at Spraker’s Basin. 

Te-no-to-ge, Te-no-to-ge-da-ge, Van Corlaer—Fourth castle, at Indian 
Castle, the castle of the Can-a-jo-har-ees, or upper castle, of Sir William 
Johnson’s time. 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The April meeting of the Society was held in the Berkeley Lyceum, 
New York, on the roth. An address was delivered by Mr. James H. Van 
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Gelder, M. A., whose subject was the “‘ Empire State,” and was finely illus- 
trated with numerous stereopticon views of many famous localities, especi- 
ally among the Adirondacks, Catskills and Niagara Falls. Brief addresses 
followed by Gen. Wilson, Dr. Maynard, Isaac Lawrence and Isaac T. 
Smith. 

The President of the Society paid a tribute to Theodore S. Fay, the 
sole survivor of the Knickerbocker authors, who has for two-score years 
resided in Germany, where several of his children married. As long ago 
as 1835 Mr. Fay published a very popular story of old New York, called 
‘« Norman Leslie,’ which has recently been republished. 

Gen. Wilson announced that the May meeting would take place in the 
new quarters, recently purchased by the Society, at No. 226 West Fifty- 
eighth street, New York, on which occasion it is expected that there will be 
a house-warming, with an interesting programme, including the presence 
of all the four ex-presidents of the Society. Among these is Gen. George 
S. Greene, the oldest living graduate of the United States Military Academy, 
who is now in his ninety-fifth year, having been born at Warwick, R.I., . 
May 6, 1801. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS. 
At the April meeting of the Society, Rev. Dr. Sanford H. Cobb, of 
Albany, N. Y., told the story of the Palatines, and said the importance of 
this immigration does not appear to have been properly recognized. These 
men from the Neckar and the Rhine went first to England, in 1709, and 
upwards of 30,000 of them swarmed upon the English shore. Many of 
them were without food or clothing, and much sympathy for them was 
manifested by the English people. Anne, Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, became interested in their welfare, and £135,000 were spent for their 
transportation to Ireland and America. While they were in London 
officials arrived from New York, and accompanying them were several 
Mohawk chiefs. One of the chiefs offered these Germans a large tract of 
land at Schoharie if they would settle upon it, which offer was accepted, 
and this was the impetus which led to their transfer to the New World. In 
the year 1710 they sailed for South Carolina, New York and Pennsylvania. 
About 2000 of them remained in New York, and the authorities there were 
energetic in planning for their settlement. Encouragement and promises 
were given to Gov. Hunter, and the production of naval stores was one 
project from which much profit was expected. Those sent to South Caro- 
lina went without any agreement to serve the government or make any 
return, but the New York contingent was obligated to manufacture paval 
stores until the sums advanced had been paid, when they were to have five 
pounds sterling and forty acres of land for each family. The plan was an 
ideal one, for England needed naval-stores greatly ; but the plan miscarried, 
and the government abandoned its interest in the scheme. These Germans 
have been disparaged by many writers, and called poor and insignificant, 
but it cannot be denied that they shared conspicuously in the shaping of 
colonial character. Their advent, however, gave rise to much anxiety 
among the colonists, who regarded them with suspicion. Ten ships, crowded 
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with these people, were sent over,.and, during the voyage of nearly four 
months, about one-sixth of them died of disease. The survivors were 
finally landed at Governor's island, to prevent contagion in the colony, and 
soon after the colonial governor began to apprentice their children away 
from their parents, for which there seems to have been some excuse, but it 
was apparently without regard to the personal rights of the newcomers. 
One of these children was John Peter Zenger, who became a newspaper 
publisher, and was a bitter opponent of the colonial authorities after 1734. 
Later, he was imprisoned, charged, it is said, with libel; but after the trial 
he was aquitted, and the verdict was viewed as a triumph of the freedom of 
the press. . 


THE WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

On Tuesday, April 14, a paper was read before the Society by Mr. 
Robert P. Porter, who took for his subject the ‘‘ Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Development of Ohio.’’ The historical collection of this Society 
are considered to be of great value, and it has already collected about 
10,000 volumes of bound books and more than 10,000 pamphlets and 
magazines. Belonging to this Society are 2000 Indian photographs, donated 
by Mr. Case, which, it is believed, cannot now be duplicated. Its collec- 
tion of maps, numbering upwards of 1000, is not to be excelled anywhere 
in the West, for, having been made by original surveyors, they are of untold 
value to attorneys in settling early titles to land. The Society has also a 
large number of autographs of distinguished statesmen, while its collection 
of genealogical literature is one of the largest in the country. The museum 
proper is of great value, and in it are to be found the last memorials of 
President Garfield. On its walls are preserved a large number of portraits 
of pioneers and eminent men, and in the cases are many relics and curios. 
To this museum belongs Col. Whittlesey’s remarkable collection of relics 
of the early copper miners in the Lake Superior region, together with 
various implements of stone and flint from Ohio and elsewhere. Among 
them is a unique collection of palzolithic implements from Europe and 
Trenton, N. J., including the celebrated Newcomerstown palzolith, pre- 
sented by Mr. Mills. For the preservation of the many books, relics, 
curios, etc., belonging to this most active Society, a building has been 
secured at a cost of $75,000. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF THE PACIFIC, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

At a regular meeting, held April 2, a paper was read before the Society 
by Mr. Henry DeWindt, F.R.G.R., his subject being “The Prisons of 
Siberia.” On this occasion fifty dissolving views were exhibited, and the 
subject was especially interesting for the reason that Mr. DeWindt had 
visited the prisons in Siberia, and had while there obtained permission 
from the authorities to converse with some of the notable prisoners. 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, CONCORD, N. H. 

At the April meeting of the Society, held at its rooms, Mr. John C. 
Linehan gave a very instructive and interesting address on ‘‘ The Irish in 
America."’ Librarian Carter states that this address will soon be published. 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, VA. 


The monthly meeting of the Executive Committee was held, April 11, 
at the Society’s building. The Corresponding Secretary reported the recep- 
tion of a very fine bust of Jefferson Davis, the gift of Maj. Mercer Slaughter. 
A valuable and interesting gift was also reported in the form of two hand- 
somely mounted swords, the present of Mr. W. F. Sinclair, of Washington, 
D. C. One of these swords was formerly that of Como. Arthur Sinclair, 
presented to him by his native State, Virginia, in commemoration of his 
services, while in command of the United States vessel General Pike, in an 
engagement with the British fleet on Lake Erie, in the year 1812. The 
second sword was that of his son, Past Midshipman William Beverly Sin- 
clair, C. S. N., who, at the age of seventeen years, gave his life to save that 
of a sailor from drowning at sea, July 10, 1864, while attached to the Con- 
federate States steamer Florida. 

The Treasurer reported that the special endowment fund of the Society 
amounts to $1932, exclusive of the fund of the Society in bank for current 
expenses, 

A communication was read from the executors of the W. W. Corcoran 
estate, calling attention to the fact that among the effects of Mr. Corcoran 
were the stereotyped plates of the Madison State papers, which Mr. Corcoran 
presented to the Society in 1885, but which had never been removed. Mr. 
Corcoran valued the plates at $5000, and had recommended their sale to 
the national government, the proceeds to be devoted to the erection of a 
fire-proof building for the protection and preservation of the books, papers 
and documents belonging to the Society. The executors wrote that the 
plates had been found, on examination, to be in fine condition. The Cor- 
responding Secretary was instructed to inquire as to the present value of the 
plates, and the probability of selling them to the government for the benefit 
of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Old Dominion Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution (in reply to an application of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that the Chapter should contribute to a fund to be devoted to the 
fitting up of the rooms of the Society), stating ‘‘ That the special object of 
the Chapter had been the endowment of the Virginia Historical Society, but 
that at the last meeting (March 14), it was decided that the Chapter work 
in co-operation with the Virginia Historical Society for whatever would be 
thought most necessary for the good of the latter, hoping that the amount 
contributed each year would never be less than $150." A letter was read 
from the Great Bridge Chapter (Norfolk), inclosing a check for $100, to be 
expended in copying the first volume of the Lower Norfolk records, now at 
Portsmouth, Va., the manuscripts to be deposited among the archives of the 
Virginia Historical Society. : 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEW MEXICO, SANTA FE. 


A very valuable brochure has just been issued by the Society, in which 
a description is given of the stone idols of New Mexico, some of them being 
in possession of this Society. 
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Before the coming of the Spaniards, we are told that these idols were 
very numerous, yet they were not used by the nomadic aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting most of what is now the United States, and, so far as known, are 
found in no part of our country except New Mexico. The first descriptions 
that we have of the people and their surroundings from any other than a 
military standpoint, are found in the narrative of the expedition of Antonio 
de Espejo, who set out from the valley of St. Bartholomew, in Mexico, early 
in 1583. After traveling up the valley of the Rio Grande for a long dis- 
tance, they came to a district containing ten towns, situated on both sides 
of the river and at a short distance from it. This was in the vicinity of the 
present pueblo of Isleta, possibly extending southward into what is now 
Socorro county. In this province many idols were found, and in every 
house an oratory was erected for the devil, where he was said to preside, 
and to which food was carried for him to eat. In various places the Indians 
had erected chapels, dedicated to the devil, in which he was said to rest 
himself when he passed from one town to another. The principal objects 
of worship, however, were the sun, moon and stars, represented by pictures. 
Espejo, who was accompanied by two companions, traveled westward for 
two days and came to Laguna, where a province was found, containing 
eleven towns,.and estimated to contain 40,000 inhabitants. The people 
were dressed in garments of skin and cotton, and here again we are told 
the inhabitants worshiped idols. In the general description of the country, 
as obtained from Espejo, it is said: ‘‘In the pueblos of all the Indians were 
seen a multitude of idols, but when Christianity was introduced the idols of 
the old religion were destroyed, their ancient rites prohibited, their altars 
removed and their estufas closed.’’ Those that have been excavated come 
from the ruins of towns deserted before the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
they are almost always found on the lower floors covered by the ruins of 
the upper stories, as well as the dust of ages. Usually the ruins in 
which they are found show evidences of destruction by fire, and this may 
account for the desertion being so sudden that even the household gods 
could not be carried away. This Society has been fortunate enough to 
obtain twenty of these rare objects of worship, and it is stated that no other 
public institution in this country or Europe possesses even one. 

THE BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

A regular meeting of the Board of Managers was held at the rooms of 
the Society, April 7, on which occasion the monthly reports were submitted 
and ordered on file. 

The printing of the Annual Report was referred to the Committee on 
Publications, with power to act, and the work is now in hands of the 
printer. 

This Society is about to issue also another volume of its publications, 
made up from the valuable original manuscripts in its possession. The 
papers will be arranged and edited by Mr. Frank H. Severance, chairman 
of the Publications Committee. A letter was received from the Buffalo 
Association, “Sons of the Revolution,” accepting the hospitality of the 
Society, and the offer of the use of its rooms for meetings. 
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THE ONONDAGA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Of great historical value was the work of the Onondaga Historical 
Association during the month of April. At the Monday afternoon meetings 
were given careful papers upon ‘Onondaga’s Connecticut Ancestors ; 
Early Botanical Discoveries in Onondaga; and Curiosities in Local 
Botany.”’ 

The paper first named was the production of Miss Arria S. Hunting- 
ton, and the other two papers were the work of Mrs. L. L. Goodrich, presi- 
dient of the Botany Club, a branch of the Historial Association. 

The lecture of the regular April meeting was delivered by Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop, who took for his subject ‘‘ The Scientific Problems of Onondaga 
County.” 

During the month leaflets 4 and 5 have been issued, one of which refers 
tothe old physicians of Onondaga, by Dr. John L. Van Duyn, and the 
other, by Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, contains interesting notes relative to 
historical names of Onondaga lake. 

Secretary Chase reports that this organization was never in better con- 
dition, and never has accomplished so much really valuable work, in such 
a short space of time, as during the past three months. 





CELEBRATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES. 


Items intended for this department should be in our office not later than the 
twelfth day of a month in order to be inserted in the issue of the month following. We 
will gladly insert brief notices of all meetings of all patriotic societies which are not 
secret, beneficial or political, The importance of this department has been evident from 
the first issue, and years from now, with the complete index to it printed every six 
months, its value will have increased a hundred fold. F 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI: 

The triennial General Meeting of the State societies will be held at the 
: rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical Society in Phila- 
delphia, beginning May 13. Several vacancies in the 
general offices will be filled. The delegates will be 
guests of the Pennsylvania Society whose Entertainment 
Committee is composed of Col. John Biddle Porter, 
chairman ; Harris E, Sproat and Francis M. Caldwell. 
The following gentlemen have been selected to represent 

their State societies : 

Delegates from Massachusetts.—Mr. Winslow War- 
ren, LL.B.; Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Prof. Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 
Ph.D.; Mr. David Greene Haskins, Jr., LL. B.; Mr. William Frederick 
Jones.—A/ternates, Mr. Thornton Kirkland Lothrop, LL. B.; Mr. Charles 
Upham Bell, Roger Wolcott, John Homans’, M.D.; Mr. Frederick A. 
Whitwell. 

Delegates from Rhode Island—Nathanael Greene, M.D., LL.D.; 
Henry Edward Turner, M. D.; James M. Varnum, Rt. Rev. William 
Stevens Perry, D.D. (Oxon.), Judge Horatio Rogers.—A/dternates, Dr. 
John Sullivan, Mr. William Dehon King, William Paine Shelfield, LL. D.; 
Amos Perry, LL.D.; Mr. George Washington Olney. 

Delegates from Connecticut.—Col. George Bliss Sanford, U. S. Army ; 
Mr. Charles Isham, Mr. Morris Woodruff Seymour, Rev. A. N. Lewis, 
Gen. Henry L. Abbot, U. S. Army.—A/fernates, Linus T. Fenn, Charles 
B. Gilbert, William S. Judd, Levi R. Barnard, (vacant). 

Delegates from New York.—Gen. John Cochrane, Mr. John Barnes 
Varick, Mr. Alexander James Clinton, Mr. James Stevenson Van Cortlandt, 
Rev. Mancius Holmes Hutton, D.D.—A/fernates (none). 

Delegates from New Jersey.—Rev. Samuel M. Shute, Henry S. Harris, 
William C. Spencer, Esq., Gen. William S. Stryker, John C. Sims, Esq.— 
Alternates, John L. Cadwalader, Dr. Timothy M. Cheeseman, Rev. Frank 
L. Humphreys, Frederick W. Jackson, Franklin D. Howell, Esq. 

Delegates from Pennsylvania.—Maj. William Wayne, Mr. Richard 
Dale, Mr. Francis Marinus Caldwell, Charles Peaslee Turner, M. D.; Mr. 
Harris E. Sproat.—A/ternates (none). 
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Delegates from Maryland.—Mr. Otho Holland Williams, William 
Henry De Courcey, M. D.; Mr. Richard Meredith McSherry, Mr. William 
Benning Webb (dead), Col. Oswald Tilghman.—A/ternates, Mr. Wilson 
Cary McHenry, Capt. Daniel Morgan Taylor, U. S. Army; Mr. John 
Sterrett Gittings, Mr. John Collins Daves, Lieut. James Cephas Cresap, 
U.S. Navy. 


NorTH CAROLINA Society. After a dormancy of about one hundred 
and six years the North Carolina Society of the Cincinnati was revived in 
the rooms of the State Library at Raleigh, N. C., on April 4, 1896, by ten 
qualified representatives of original members as follows : 

Prof. William Law Murfree, of Boulder, Col. (great-grandson of Lieut.- 
Col. Hardy Murfree) ; John Myers Blount, of Mocksville, N. C. (grandson 
of Maj. Reading Blount); James Iredell McRee, of Richmond, Va. (great- 
grandson of Maj. Griffith John McRee); William Polk, of Lamourie, 
Rapids Parish, La. (grandson of Maj. William Polk); John Collins Daves, 
of Baltimore, Md. (great-grandson of Capt. John Daves); Lee Yarborough, 
of Raleigh, N. C. (great-grandson of Capt. Edward Yarborough) ; Wilson 
Gray Lamb, of Williamston, N. C.. (great-grandnephew of Lieut. Abner 
Lamb) ; Col. William J. Saunders, of Raleigh, N. C. (grandson of Lieut. 
William Saunders); Richard B. Hill, of Atlanta, Ga. (great-grandson of 
Lieut. John Hill) ; John Gray Blount, of Washington, N. C. (great-grandson 
of Paymaster Jacob Blount). 

John C. Daves is already a member of the Maryland Society as the 
successor therein of his father, Prof. Edward Graham Daves, deceased, 
whose ardent wish, while living, was to see this great work accomplished. 
John M. Blount and J. I. McRee are the descendants of two of the three 
delegates sent to the first General Meeting of the Society at Philadelphia in 
1784. 

Maj. Charles L. Davis, U. S. Army, of Asheville, N. C., a grandson of 
Capt. John Davis, an original member of the Pennsylvania Society, and 
Maj. Graham Daves, of New Berne, N.C., a grandson of Capt. John Daves, 
an original member of the North Carolina Society were elected honorary 
members. 

The following officers were elected: Wilson G. Lamb, president ; James 
I. McRee, secretary; John C. Daves, treasurer; Charles L. Davis, attorney. 

The board of officers and the attorney were empowered until the next 
meeting of the Society, to conduct its affairs, name delegates to the trien- 
nial General Meeting of the Society and petition the General Society for 
recognition. 

After discussion of various subjects and examination of old records and 
papers in possession of the members, including an original letter of Gen. 
Jethro Sumner appointing delegates to the General Meeting of 1784, the 
Society adjourned to meet at Asheville, N. C., on July 4, 1896, when it is 
expected that a permanent organization will have been authorized by the 
General Society. 

All communications in reference to this Society should, for the present, 
be addressed to Maj. Charles L. Davis, Asheville, N. C. 
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New Jersey Society. A meeting of the Society was held in Tren- 
ton, March 28, when Gen. William S. Stryker was elected a member of the 
Standing Executive Committee of the General Society and the election of a 
president was deferred until the meeting to be held July 4. The vacancy 
for president was occasioned by the death recently of Judge Clifford Stanley 
Sims, of Mount Holly. 


Vireinta Society. The hereditary members of this long-extinct 
Society held an informal meeting in Richmond April 18. The Secretary- 
General was present. Looking to a revival of the Society, it was decided 
to have Dr. George B. Johnston and Mr. P. H. C. Cabell attend the 
triennial meeting. 

Society SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION : 


The National Society will hold its annual convention in Richmond, 
Va., beginning April 30, which is the anniversary of 
Washington's first inauguration as President. The 
first session will be held in the assembly room of the 
Chamber of Commerce, April 30. A banquet will 
follow in the evening at the Jefferson, A carriage 
drive will be given the visitors Friday morning, when 
points of historical interest will be visited. Mr. Franklin 
Murphy, general secretary, of Newark, N. J., and Mr. 
2 C. W. Haskins, treasurer-general, of New York, visited 
Richmond and attended to the details of the congress. 
CONNECTICUT. A meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the State Society was held in New Haven, March 23, President Trum- 
bull, of Norwich, presiding. E. E. Lord, of New York, who has in charge 
the placing of a bronze tablet in the “ war office’’ of Governor Trumbull, at 
Lebanon, reported that it would be ready to unveil June 17. Its cost is $400. 
It is in the form of a parallelogram, 22 x 36 inches. The greatest portion of 
the tablet is devoted to the following : 
LEBANON WAR OFFICE. 
During the War of the Revolution Gov. Jonathan Trumbull 
and the Council of Safety Held More than Eleven Hundred Meet- 
ings in this Building and here also came Many Distinguished 
Officers of the Continental Army and French Allies. Their Monu- 
ment is More Enduring Than Bronze. 
Erected by the Connecticut Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

The scroll at the left of this inscription bears the names “ Trumbull, 
Griswold, Dyer, Jabez,. Samuel and Benjamin Huntington, Williams, 
Wales, Elderskin and West,” the members of the original council of 
safety appointed by the Assembly in 1775. On the scroll at. the right are 
the names of the colonial officers who are believed to have met in the war 
office. These are Washington, Putnam, Spencer, Knox, Huntington, 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, DeLauzon and Chastellux. 


District oF CoLumBiA. The monthly meeting of the District Society 
was held March 18. Members of all the kindred societies in Washington 
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were invited to listen to the papers of the evening. The programme was as 
follows : 


‘The Methods of Indian Warfare,” by Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the National 
Museum. 

‘“* The Siege of Detroit by the Indians, 1763-1764," by Gen. O. B. Willcox, U. S. 
Army, 

‘“* The Settlement of the Northwest Territory with the Struggles Against the Indians 
and British in the Maumee Valley, 1788-1813,"" by William V. Cox. 

“The Present Condition of the Historic Sites in the Maumee Valley and on the 
Island of Put-in-Bay,” by James H. Southard, member of Congress from Ohio. 

“‘ The influence of the Wayne and Harrison Campaigns on the Settlement of the 
Northwest,” by Col. W. H. Chase, of Toledo. 

“‘ Patriotism Best Conserved by the Care with Which the Government Preserves the 
Graves and Honors the Memories of its Heroes,” by Richard Wayne Parker, member of 
Congress from New Jersey. 













































At the regular monthly meeting of the Society held in- the Ebbitt 
House, April 8, President G. Brown Goode read his annual report. Dr. 
Goode referred to a letter which the President and Secretary of the Society 
sent to the District Commissioners, asking their interest in the preservation 
of the Braddock rock, on the Potomac, where the British first landed in 
the District. The rock is nowin imminent danger of being covered by 
the dumping of refuse. He said: , 


Braddock’'s rock is upon the sight occupied by the British and provincial troops in 
April, 1755. The British troops landed here from their transports, the Sea Horse and 
the Nightingale, and here pitched their tents on April 14,1755. It is a matter of tradi- 
tion that Washington, then an officer of Virginia colonial troops and later aid-de-camp a 
to Braddock, was camped also on this very hill, and was so impressed with the beauty 
of the site and of the surrounding country that he was subsequently led to choose it for 
the location of the national capital. This is the very spot which he, in 1796 designated 
as the location for the University of the United States. 


During the evening two valuable historical papers were read. The 
first was entitled ‘‘The Influence of the Treaty of Ghent on the History of 
the Northwest,’’ by Mr. Thomas Wilson. The other was on “ Mariamme 
of Bell Air,” by Mr. George Carr, 





FLORIDA. The State Society was organized in March with the follow- 
ing officers, who will serve until February 22, 1897: President, Lieut. J. H. 
Bull, U. S. Navy, Pensacola Navy Yard ; vice-president, W. H. Milton, Jr., 
Marianna ; secretary, W. O. H. Shepard, Pensacola ; treasurer and regis- 
trar, J. C. Avery, Pensacola; board of managers, C. A. Choate, Jackson- 
ville ; W. T. Coggswell, Tallahassee; surgeon, T. S. Hope, U.S. Navy, 
Pennsacola Navy Yard. 


InLinots. Mr. Fisher's popular song “ Libertas et Patria,’’ dedicated 
to the Sons of the American Revolution, has been adopted by the Illinois 
and other State societies and by the public schools of Chicago. It was first 
sung at the Central Music Hall, Chicago, by patriotic societies celebrating 
Washington's natal day. 
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“LIBERTAS ET PATRIA.” 
( Dedicated to the Sons of the American Revolution.) 
Words by Atzgrr Jupson FisHzr 
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lay Love that knows no_ turn - ing; 














in peace our guid - ing 





star, God and Right pre - vail - ing. 


Pur--chas - ing with blood and tears ‘‘Lib - er - ty 


and Coun -try.” 


her watch - fires burn-ing. 








4 Fatherland, to thee we bring 


2. 


5 Foes shall threaten us in vain, 
Tyranny hath perished, 
Patriot sons will e’er maintain 
Rights their fathers cherished. 
“Libertas et Patria” 
Be our watchword ever; 
“Liberty and Fatherland,” 
Nothing these shall sever. 


Earnests of affection; 
Under the Almighty wing, 
May thou have protection; 
May thy banner never lower, 
Emblem of dominion, 
Freedom's flag to heaven soar, 
Borne on eagle’s pinion. 
Words copyrighted, January, 1896. 
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*,* A joint meeting of the board of managers of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and that of the Sons of the Revolution was held 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, April 2, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the advisability of uniting the two general societies. It was unanimously 
resolved, 

1. That each Society instruct its delegates to the forthcoming annual meeting of its 
respective general societies to urge at such convention the advisability of a union of the 
two general societies. 

2. That to that end a committee of conference be appointed by each general society 
to report a constitution and basis of union to the President-General of each society. 


Iowa. At ameeting held at the residence of O. W. Munsel, March 
30, for the purpose of organizing Branch Society No. 2 of the Iowa Society, 
the following were elected officers for the ensuing year: President, O. W. 
Munsell ; vice-president, W. H. Wheeler; treasurer, E. H. Hazen; secre- 
tary, J. H. Strong. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The Boston Chapter gave a banquet at the Univer- 
sity Club, March 17, to celebrate the anniversary of the evacuation of Boston 
by the British. President William D. Richards presided. Amongst the 
speakers were Mayor Josiah Quincy, Mr. Winslow Warren, president of the 
Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati ; Mr. F. E. Abbott, governor of the 
Massachusetts Society of Colonial Wars; Henry Ware Lyon, U. S. Navy; 
Mr. E. S. Barrett, president of the Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution ; Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton and Edward W. McGlenen. 
Previous to the banquet there was a business meeting, at which the follow- 
ing-named officers were elected: President, Henry Durfee Pope; vice- 
president, George Francis Pierce ; secretary-treasurer, George Earnest Bow- 
man ; historian, Edward Webster McGlenen. 

*,* The Springfield Chapter met, April 13, when papers on_ historical 
subjects were read by Ethan Brooks and L. S. Stowe. 


*,* The Old Middlesex Chapter held a meeting at the residence of its 
president, Mr. Charles Elisha Adams, in Lowell, March24. A committee 
was appointed to arrange for the commemoration of the taking of Fort 
Ticonderoga, May 9 (the roth which is properly the anniversary being on 
Sunday) by suitable ceremonies. The Society is in a flourishing condition 
and will enter the field actively, having already stimulated a lively local 
interest. 


MARYLAND. The bill providing for the appropriation of $25,000 to 
aid in the erection of a monument by the Maryland Society to the memory 
of Gen. William Smallwood and the soldiers of the Maryland line in the 
war for American independence has passed the Senate, and was, on March 
25, taken up in the House and referréd to the Library Committee. The 
Society has had in hand other funds for a number of years, including many 
private subscriptions and appropriations of $5000 each from the State of 
Maryland and the city of Baltimore. Various sites have been suggested 
for the monument. 
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New York. The local chapters of the Society are officered as follows : 
Buffalo: Elbridge G. Spaulding, president; William E. Otto, secretary. 
Rochester: Joseph Warren Cutler, president ; Edward G. Miner, Jr., secretary. 
Yonkers: David McN. K. Stauffer, president; Ralph E. Prime, Jr., secretary. 
Rome: Edward Comstock, president ; Edward L. Denio, secretary. 


NEBRASKA. The State Society, at the adjourned annual meeting, 
March 21, adopted new by-laws. The Society has forty-eight members, 
and is in a prosperous condition. 


Oxu10. The organization of the Cincinnati Chapter was effected March 
14. There was a meeting of Cincinnati members of the Order at the office 
of John F. Follett, and the work of organization was quickly attended to. 
The officers elected are as follows: President, George Kinsey ; first vice- 
president, Prof. Thomas Herbert Norton; second vice-president, Col. John 
W. Harper ; secretary, Thomas D. Rhodes ; treasurer, James A. Collins. The 
Chapter has been organized as the result of good work on the part of Col. 
John W. Harper, John F. Follett, George Kinsey and a number of other 
Cincinnati members, who saw the need of a Chapter there. At the last 
annual meeting of the Ohio Society, held at Columbus, John F. Follet was 
elected president, and it was also decided that the Society should hold a 
meeting and banquet in Cincinnati in the spring. Thus, the new Chapter 
starts out already honored, and one of the first matters that will be taken 
up will be the entertainment of the entire Ohio Society on the occasion 
mentioned. 


VIRGINIA. The State Society has made preparations for the enter- 
tainment, in Richmond, of the national delegates and the ladies who will 
accompany them, April 30. The local Committee on Arrangements con- 
sists of Messrs. J. A. White (chairman), Virginius Newton, T. N. Ruther- 
ford, Thomas Atkinson and A. T. Harris. The Society will give a banquet 
to the delegates during their visit. 


WASHINGTON. The State Society, at its last annual meeting author- 
ized the board of managers to arrange for offering prizes to the pupils of all 
high schools, normal schools and colleges in the State (except the State uni- 
versity, which is included in a similar offer by the National Society) for the 
best composition on some subject pertaining to the American Revolution. 
The committee of the Society is composed of W. F. Babcock, Irving T. 
Cole, Dr. Samuel Judd Holmes, Arthur Newton Thompson, D. D., Col. J. 
Kennedy Stout. 


WEsT ViRGINIA. The State Society held a business meeting at the 
Fort Henry Club, Wheeling, April 6, and at night sat down to an elaborate 
banquet. There were forty-seven representatives. J. M. Hagans, of Mor- 
gantown, was elected president, and C. W. Brockunier, of Wheeling, 
secretary. 
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SocIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 


The American Monthly Magazine, the official journal of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, for April,.contains 
the proceedings in full of the first two days of the 
fifth Continental Congress in Washington city, 
February 18-22. It gives through the reports of 
the various general officers and State regents the 
best idea of the scope of the patriotic work being 
performed by the Society. Dr. Anita N. McGee, 
Washington, D. C.., librarian-general, is also chair- 
man of Committee on Promotion of Objects by 
the National Society, has in hand the effort to get 
Congress to appropriate a sum of money to enable 
the Secretary of State to prepare and publish the 
records and papers of the Continental Congress ; 
also the arranging of the details connected with the offering of prizes by the 
National Society for the best biography (not over 15,000 words) of a woman 
of the Revolutionary period which shall be written by a member of the 
Society. Dr. McGee is also compiling the year book of the Society, which 
will give the names of all the members in good standing February 22, 1896. 





ALABAMA. The Birmingham Chapter met, with Mrs. R. H. Pearson, 
April 7. The next meeting will be with Mrs. E. H. Cabaniss. 


CONNECTICUT. The Milford Chapter has been named after Freelove 
(Baldwin) Stowe, wife of Capt. Stephen Stowe, of the American Army, 
whose four sons were also in the army. 

*,* The Mystic Chapter met at the home of the regent, Mrs. Edith 
N. Morgan, March 13. 

*,* The Westport Chapter has designated Mrs. L. T. Day as a com- 
mittee to locate the graves of Revolutionary soldiers buried in Westport, and 
those graves are to be decorated Memorial Day same as soldiers of the late war. 

*,* The Simsbury Chapter met with the treasurer, Mrs. George Eno, 
March 21, when Miss Winslow gave an account of the National Conven- 
tion. The gift of $250 by this Chapter, towards the fund for the Continental 
Hall to be erected in Washington, D. C., was the first subscription from any 
chapter in the Union. 

*,* The Willimantic Chapter met with Mrs. Jas. E. Hayden, March 30. 

*,* The South Norwalk Chapter, wishing to commemorate the battle of 
Flax Hill, procured a ‘‘ side hill stone,’ eight feet long and three feet 
wide, and put an inscription on one side only. Because the citizens do not 
likethe design the Daughters have not been able to place the tablet any- 
where near where the engagement took place. 


*,* The Hartford Chapter met in the Connecticut Historical Society 
rooms, April 9, when Miss Ellen D. Larned read a paper on ‘‘ Glimpses of 
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Revolutionary Homes.’’ A conference of the State chapters will be held in 
Hartford, May 28. 


DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA. The Continental Chapter met March 16, 
Mrs. Minnie Ballenger, regent, in the chair, when Prof. J. W. Bromwell 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Real Thomas Paine.’’ 


*,* The Martha Washington Chapter held an open, informal meeting 
at the Riggs House, April 7. 


FLORIDA. The Jacksonville Chapter met, March 17, with Mrs. F. T. 
Taylor, and on April 7 with Mrs. P. C. Week. 


GeorGIA. The Atlanta Chapter met at its building, the ‘ Craigie 
House,’’ March 16, and again on April 15, when the subject of the removal 
of the “ Craigie House ’’ from the Fair Grounds to the Daughters’ ground 
was discussed. The desire of the Daughters in the thirteen original States 
to commemorate the Atlanta exposition by erecting a tower, surmounted by 
a chime of thirteen bells, each bell named in honor of a State and each 
represented by a regent is worthy of encouragement. It would be a notable 
feature in Atlanta and would add much to the fraternal feeling now existing 
between the North and South. 


ILuinois. The Chicago Chapter held its final literary meeting for the 
season on April 18, when Mrs. Frederick A. Smith read a paper on ‘‘ Modern 
Republics.” 

Kentucky. The Louisville Chaper is raising money to present flags 
to the public schools. On April 8 the Chapter met with Mrs. T. A. 
MacGregor. 


*,* The Lexington Chapter met, April 10, with Mrs. Jimmie Kinkead. 

*,* The Henderson Chapter met, March 11, and adopted the name of 
‘‘ Samuel Hopkins’’ in honor of the Revolutionary soldier and Kentucky 
pioneer. 

*,* The Newport Chapter was recently entertained with a paper on the 
early settlement of Boston, by Mrs. Mary Patton Hudson. The Chapter 
will give a reception to the State regent, Mrs. Mary Pope. 


LovuIsIANA. The New Orleans Chapter met with Mrs. John P. Rich- 
ardson, regent, March 24. Mrs. Cuthbert Slocomb, State regent, gave an 
interesting account of the National Convention. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The Quincey Chapter listened to a lecture on 
Abigail Adams, by Miss Elizabeth P. Gould, April 15. 

*,* The Brockton Chapter is being organized by Mrs. W. A. Spurr. 

*,* The Amherst Chapter was entertained by Mrs. Davis and then 
went to President Gates’ to receive its charter, which was presented by the 
State regent, Mrs. Von Rydingsvard, to Mrs. Todd, the Chapter regent, all 
the State chapters sent congratulations. 

*,* The Springfield Chapter met in the South Church chapel, March 
20, to commemorate Washington’s entry into Boston at the end of the 
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siege. Mrs. T. O. Bemis reada paper appropriate to the occasion. The 
Chapter met again on April 13 with Mrs. W. L. Wilcox to discuss the pre- 
servation of the Bulfinch front of the State House. 


*,* The Paul Revere Chapter, Boston, was entertained by Mrs. W.G. 
Benedict, April 2, when Mrs. John D. Barrows read a paper on the expe- 
riences of a Revolutionary soldier. 


MINNESOTA. The annual meeting of the State Society was held, 
March Ig, in the Congregational church, St. Paul. The State regent, Mrs. 
R. M. Newport, presided. All the five State chapters were represented. 
Mrs. Newport delivered her annual address. Addresses and reports on 
work were made by Mrs. Dennison B. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Leach, Mrs. C. E. 
Riggs, Mrs. Thomas T:. Smith, Mrs. George Christian and Mrs. Torrence. 
Gen. John R. Brooks made a brief address on “ The Flag,” and the Rev. 
Henry M. Nichols delivered the address of the afternoon, taking for his 
subject “ Patfiotism’s Nursing Mothers,” after which Mrs. D. R. Noyes, 
chairman of the Minnesota Society of Colonial Dames, read an appeal 
from Mrs. Eliza Chandler White to patriotic women to raise a monument to 
the memory of the martyrs of the prison ships of the War of the Revolu- 
tion. Mrs. Newport, in the name of the National Society, presented a gold 
souvenir spoon to Mrs. Nancy Palmer McDonald, whose father fought in the 
War of the Revolution. Mrs. McDonald responded, expressing her thanks. 


MARYLAND. The Baltimore Chapter was entertained at its rooms, 
March 26, by Miss M. Alice Smith, who read a paper on the heroic conduct 
of women of Revolutionary times, especially those of South Carolina. The 
meeting was presided over by Mrs. Jervis Spencer, and was largely 
attended. 

NEw JERSEY. The Newark Chapter was entertained by Mrs. William 
L. Hazen, March 25. The Chapter will give a luncheon to the State 
regent, Mrs. E. H. Wright, when all the State chapters will be invited to 
meet her. 


New Mexico. The Santa Fe Chapter is going to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the battle of Lexington by giving an exhibition of colonial relics. 
The money received for admissions will be given to the Key monument 
fund. 

NEw York. The Newburg Chapter met with Mrs. Vanamee, March 
25, for an ‘‘afternoon of history.” Miss Margaret Boyd and Miss May 
Smith were the readers of the historical papers. 

*,* The Poughkeepsie Chapter was. entertained by Miss Wodell, 
March 28, when Mrs. Johnston read a paper on old Albany and its social 
life. A paper by Dr. Suydam, of Rhinebeck, on “Some Forgotten His- 
tory,” was also read. 

*,* The Binghampton Chapter met with Miss Ellen A. Childs, March 
16. Miss Carrie King gave a paper, “‘ The American Policy of George III.;"’ 
Miss Clara Kerr, Ph.D., a paper. entitled, “Slowness of Growth of the 
Desire for Independence.” 

















*,* The Sing Sing Chapter met with the Misses McCaffrey in March. 
Miss McCaffrey read a paper on “March Happenings in Revolutionary 
Times.” 


*,* The Albany Chapter met at the residence of Mrs. Daniel Man- 
ning, March 12, with the regent, Mrs. Levi P. Morton in the chair. After 
hearing reports of the national convention, a resolution was passed indorsing 
the recommendations of the committee on promotion of objects by the 
National Society, which were in part that the records and papers of the 
Continental Congress, which comprise the official documents relating to the 
Revolutionary period, should be published, ahd that Congress should be 
asked to appropriate a sum of money for that purpose. They are now in 
the custody of the Secretary of State and never have been published, and 
are constantly in danger of destruction. 


*,* The Buffalo Chapter met, March 12, at the Genesee Hotel. Mrs. 
William H. Hotchkiss and Mrs. Thomas Feary were the hostesses. Miss 
Love presided at the meeting, the vice-regent, Mrs. Thompson, being absent 
from the city. Mrs. Wallace read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Financial 
Condition of the United States Directly After the Revolution.’’ Letters 
from Thomas V. Welch, of Niagara Falls, were read, regarding the pro- 
posed celebration, next summer, of the evacuation of Fort Niagara by the 
British army. Mrs. Richard J. Sherman gave an account of the congress 
held in Washington. 


*,* The Rome Chapter holds informal meetings until the quota neces- 
sary for a charter is filled. 


*,* The Saratoga Chapter is sending out invitations to all kindred 
organizations and to sister chapters to join it in celebrating the next Fourth 
of July, at Saratoga. Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth is chairman of the com- 
mitte in charge of the celebration. The programme for the celebration is 
quite extensive. The headquarters will be the United States Hotel, where 
will be held a grand opening reception on the evening of July 3. At the 
big Convention Hall, on the fourth, there will be speeches of patriotism 
by the best orators to be had. The fifth of the month being Sunday will 
be given up to patriotic religious services, also in the Convention Hall. 
Excursions will be arranged to the lake on the fourth, with a supper there, 
to Lake George, the battlefields and all other points of interest. 


*,* The Syracuse Chapter met, April 6, at the home of the regent, 
Mrs. Dennis McCarthy. Mrs. James M. Belden was elected vice-regent ; 
Mrs. George N. Crouse, registrar; Mrs. C. H. Halcomb, secretary, and 
Mrs. William Nottingham, treasurer. The Chapter will celebrate the one 
hundred and twenty-first anniversary of the battle of Lexington with a 
reception at the home of the regent on the evening of April 20. 


*,* The Cazenovia Chapter met with the regent, Miss Amanda Dows, 
April 7. 


*,* The New York City Chapter has charge of a colonial exhibition, 
which is to be held in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities Building, 
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Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street, beginning Monday, April 20, at 
3 P.M. Onthat evening there will be speeches by prominent men and 
vocal and instrumental music. The proceeds are to help swell the fund of 
the Francis Scott Key Monument Association. 


Oxn10. The Dayton Chapter had special services to commemorate the 
arrival of the first settlers in Dayton during the celebrations in honor of the 
Dayton Centennial, on April 1. The invited guests filled the Third Presby- 
terian Church. Addresses were made by Mrs. Silas Burns, regent; Mrs. 
Elroy M. Avery, State regent, taking as her text Nehemiah viii : 64, and 
several prominent divines. 


*,* The Springfield Chapter has for its regent Mrs. Ellen Ludlow 
Bushnell, wife of the Governor of Ohio. 


*,* The Zanesville Chapter, organized by Mrs. Alice Cone Brush, is 
named after Elizabeth Zane, whose deed of heroism is told in the follow- 
ing ditty : 

** What dol care for Paul Revere 
A man on horseback with nothing to fear. 
Or of old John Burns with his bell-crowned hat. 
He had an army to back him ; 
So what of that? 
Here is to the maiden plump and brown 
Who ran the gauntlet in Wheeling town ; 
Here is to a record without a stain— 
Beautiful, buxom Elizabeth Zane!" 


*,* The Cleveland Chapter had a crowded meeting March 11. Mrs. 
T. D. Crocker read a paper on ‘‘ Mercy Otis Warren.”” Mrs. William Rich- 
ardson read a poem on “ Women of the Revolution.”’ Mrs. S. E. H. 
Bierce read selections from ballads of the Revolution. 


*,* The Cincinnati Chapter had a profitable and interesting programme 
at its meeting at Sinton Hall, April 6, due to the energy of Mrs. Mary P. 
Hudson, chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA. The Norristown Chapter met April 6. One of the 
applications for membership was from a real ‘‘ Daughter,’’ whose sister was 
already a member of this Chapter, anda third sister hopes to be. They are 
daughters of Jaboz Rockwell, a drummer boy in the Revolution. 


*,* The Lock Haven Chapter met with Mrs. Frederick Kreamer, 
March 28, when the historic topic was Capt. John Paul, a/as Jones, the 
American naval hero. 


*,* The West Chester Chaper met with Mrs. Edward H. Gheen, 
March 19, and were delightfully entertained. 


*,* The Wilkes-Barre Chapter met, March 30, when Miss Rockwell 
read a paper on Chief Justice Marshall. The Chapter attended the lecture 
of Mr. John W. Jordan of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, before the 
Wyoming Historical Society, April ro. 
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*,* The Lancaster Chapter met with Mrs. William P. Brinton, April 
8, when a paper was read by Miss Buchanan, of Marietta, on the battle of 
Saratoga, and one by Miss Fitzgerald on “ Foreigners who Assisted us in 
Establishing our Independence.” The May meeting will be with Miss 
Susan K. Stanley. 


*,* The West Philadelphia, or Merion, Chapter, always opens a meet- 
ing with a “reverent silence.” This custom was started because the 
Chapter was organized on ground settled by Quakers. The “ reverent 
silence” was thus historical, more appropriate for this Chapter than for one 
started in a neighborhood not originally Quaker. At the March meeting of 
the Chapter, a “Chapter Song’’ and a ‘‘ Chapter Hymn” were adopted. 
The song is sung to the old Welsh air: ‘‘ March of the Men of Harlech."’ 
The hymn, to the Welsh hymn-tune, ‘‘Mear.’’ The words were com- 
posed by the Chapter historian, Miss Margaret B. Harvey. April 7, at the 
George Institute, Hestonville, the Chapter discussed the matter of studying 
the local flora of Merion, Blockley and vicinity, and making ‘historic her- 
bariums,’’ containing botanical specimens from historic spots. It was the 
sense of the meeting that such work was essentially patriotic as it led to love 
of country, and spread the sentiment among the general public. The 
Chapter celebrated the first anniversary of its inauguration by a ‘‘ National 
Flower Tea’’ on April 17 at Lower Merion Friends’ Meeting. Tea was 
served in a colonial house, built in the same year as the meeting house, 
1695. On one occasion Washington slept there. 


*,* Mr. Ethan A. Weaver, secretary Pennsylvania Society of Sons of 
the Revolution, has recently presented to the George Taylor Chapter, 
Easton, Pa., a gavel made of interesting historic wood. The head of the 
gavel is from original timber of Independence Hall, and the handle is from 
an original rafter of the house at Easton, Pa., wherein George Taylor, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence lived and died. This house 
(now the oldest in Easton) was built and occupied as a residence, until his 
death, by William Parsons, the proprietaries’ founder of Easton—who was 
also a member of Franklin’s Junto Club, member of Assembly—officer of 
Provincial Forces and Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania, who died in 1757 
and is buried at Easton. 


Texas. The Galveston Chapter was invited, April 6, by Mrs. Thomas 


J. Grace, to meet Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, of the Saratoga Chapter of 
New York. 


TENNESSEE. The Knoxville Chapter met with the regent, Miss Mary 
Boyce Temple, April 9. After hearing the reports of the delegates to the 
National Convention, the topic for discussion was “ The Second Attempt to 
Take New York.’’ A paper was read by Miss Helen Turner, and the dis- 
cussion was led by Miss Lucy Rheaand Mrs. J. W. Caldwell. The Chapter 
adjourned to meet May 14, at which time the subject, ‘‘ Cessation of Active 
Operations in New York—the Evacuation of Philadelphia,” will be 
presented by Mrs. Wm. Caswell and will be discussed by Mesdames John 
Williams and H. N. Saxton. 





- 
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*,* The Campbell Chapter, Nashville, met with the regent, Mrs. 
James S. Pilcher, March 11, when Mrs. James Blanton read a paper on the 
Moravians in the United States. The Chapter met again at the residence 
of the regent, April 8, when Mrs. James M. Head read a paper on “ Chief 
Justice Marshall.’’ 


*,* The Cumberland Chapter, Nashville, met March 13, at the 
Nicholson House, with the regent, Mrs. Florence K. Druillard in the chair. 
Mrs. Anna Somers Gilchrist was elected corresponding secretary. Mrs. 
E. H. East was elected chaplain. The next meeting was held on April 10. 
The May 8th meeting will be held at the home of Miss Lizzie Atchison. 
The Nashville chapters will begin a regular study of the history of Tennes- 
see, at the suggestion of the State regent, in preparation for the Centennial 
Exposition. Each member will write an article on the early history of the 
State. 


*,.* The Dolly Madison Chapter, Memphis, met with Mrs. Anna Ster- 
ling, March 14, and on April 15 with Mrs. E. L. Buchanan. 


*,* The Watauga Chapter, Memphis, met March 14, and again on 
March 21. 


VERMONT. The Manchester Chapter has been presented with a gavel 
made from the wood of a ‘‘ Mt. Vernon”’ tree. 


VirGintA. The Staunton Chapter met, March 7, with Mrs. W. P. 
Tams, who read extracts from MS. diary of Margaret Lynn Lewis. On 
April 6 the Chapter met with Mrs. McHenry Holiday. 


*,* The Norfolk Chapter met, March 12, and re-elected the following 
officers: Mrs. Hugh Nelson Page, regent; Mrs. Richard Walke, vice- 
regent ; Mrs. George Hatley Newton, registrar ; Mrs. Littleton Waller Taze- 
well, treasurer; Mrs. Rountree, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Philip 
Edward Yeatman, recording secretary. 


WASHINGTON. Mrs. A. M. Cannon has been appointed regent of the 
new Spokane Chapter. 


*,* The Seattle Chapter has contributed $50 to the fund for Francis 
Scott Key monument at Frederick, Md. 


*,* The Tacoma Chapter is offering a handsome prize for an essay on 
a patriotic subject by public school pupils. 


Society UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF- 1812: 


Late in 1895, Mrs. Louis W. Hall, of Harrisburg, Pa., was appointed 
by the General Society, whose headquarters are in New York, to organize a 
Pennsylvania State Society. She has met with more success than she at 
first anticipated, and applications for membership are coming in from all 
parts of the State. There are societies being successfully organized in 
other States. Proper application blanks may be procured through Mrs. 
Hall for admission to any State Society. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES: 


All the State Commanderies have passed resolutions of condolence upon 
' the death of Gen. John Gibbon, commander-in- 
chief of the Loyal Legion, and all commandery 
rooms were ordered draped in mourning for the 
period of three months. 
Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant-General's 
Office, Washington, D. C., February 8, 1896.—General 
Orders No. 5. 
The following order has been received from the 
war department : ' 
War Department, Washington, D. C., February 8, 
1896.—The death at Baltimore, Md., on the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 6th day of February, of Brevet Major-General John Gibbon, Brigadier- 
General, is announced to the army. 

As cadet and commissioned officer he had served his country well for over half a 
century. In the late war, as commander of the noted Iron Brigade of the Army of 
the Potomac, whose fame and name came to it upon its battlefields, he early earned dis- 
tinction. Subsequently, in due succession, as a division and a corps commander, he 
served till Appomattox closed the conflict. He was wounded at Fredericksburg, at 
Gettysburg, and, after the civil war, in the Indian engagement at Big Hole, Mont. He 
was five times breveted for gallant service in battle. He continued in active service 
till, by operation of law, under the limitation of age, he passed to the retired list. 

His remains will be interred in the National cemetery at Arlington on Monday, the 
toth day of February, with the military honors due to his rank as a general officer. 


DANIEL S. LAMONT, 
By command of MAJOR-GEN. MILES. Secretary of War. 
GEo. D. RUGGLEs, Adjutant-General. 


COLORADO Commandery. A business meeting and dinner was held 
by the Commandery at the Windsor Hotelki Denver, April 7. An interest- 
ing paper was read by Capt. James L. Boyd. Several addresses were 
listened to, the speakers being Col. H. Reno and Col. M. Seamans, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., Col. William J. Volkmar, Col. A. J. Woodhull and Col. 
Francis Moore, of Gen. Wheaton’s staff. 


Iowa Commandery. A Fort Sumter anniversary was observed by 
the Loyal Legion, at Keokuk, April 14, in the club rooms of the Hotel 
Keokuk. Among the speakers were Adjutant J. W. Muffley, Capt. H. H. 
Bush, Capt. J. C. Powers. 


ILLINOIS Commandery. The monthly meeting of the Commandery 
was held March 12, in Chicago, the commander, Gen. Walker, in the chair. 
The speaker of the evening, Capt. George R. Peck, was absent, having 
been called South upon the death of his wife. The exercises otherwise re- 
minded the old soldiers how rapidly they have been listening to “ the last roll 
call.” There were memorial papers read in commemoration of many dead 
comrades. After this the Commandery adjourned tothe banquet. But the 
solemnity of the exercisés of the evening put a damper upon the usual hilarity 
of the veterans. They had the old army songs and recitations, but they 
mainly gathered in quiet groups about the rooms. 
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INDIANA Commandery. The Commandery gave a banquet March 
19, in Indianapolis, in honor of the seventieth birthday of Gen. George F. 
McGinnis. Many and profuse were the tokens of respect and reverence that 
were heaped upon the head of the distinguished veteran. Gen. Wallace 
gave the first speech. He and Gen. McGinnis were in the same regiment. 
Speeches were also made by Col. I. N. Walker, W. H. H. Miller, W. C. 
Ball and others. Gen. Harrison was unable to be present at the banquet, 
but he sent a letter of regret, which was highly appreciated. It read: 
I am very sorry that I cannot join the other friends of Gen. George F. McGinnis 
this evening at the dinner to be given in his honor. I have for him the love due to a 
most gallant comrade and the respect due to an old and useful citizen. May he live 
many years yet to enjoy his great possession—the universal respect of his fellow-citizens. 
The next meeting will be on May 8 in Indianapolis. 
Kansas Commandery. According to the annual report of the recorder 
of the Commandery, the membership of the Order on October 1, 1895, was 
as follows: First class, 235 ; second class, 28; third class, 2; total, 265. 


MAINE Commandery. The quarterly meeting of the Commandery 
was held in Portland, March 18, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. I. S. Bangs, of Water- 
ville in the chair. Two volumes prepared by the recorder for the Com- 
mandery, a Sherman volume and a Davis volume, were exhibited. The 
first contains a lengthy autograph letter written by Gen. W. T. Sherman to 
the late Gen. George Thom, and has reference to the battle of Shiloh. The 
Davis volume contains a letter of Jeff Davis to the Confederate Congress, 
and includes a letter written by S. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Confederate 
Navy and a letter written by Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of War for the 
Confederacy, and other Confederate documents, which were recently given 
to the Commandery by Capt. S. B. Partridge, who was chief signal officer 
of the staff of Gen. Weitzel when the latter entered Richmond after Lee’s 
retreat, and who found these papers with others on the floor of the Con- 
federate capitol as he passed through the building to the roof where he 
located his signal station. After dinner an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Japan Expedition under Commodore Perry’’ was read by Companion 
Chaplain John S. Sewell, of Bangor. 


Onto Commandery. Both the Ohio Commandery and the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee will have their headquarters at the Grand 
Hotel, Cincinnati. The leases were signed April 1, and the two societies 
took possession. They will have separate quarters, handsomely furnished. 
The annual banquet of the Commandery will be on May 8, at the Grand 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 


MINNESOTA Commandery. A meeting of the Commandery was held in 
St. Paul, April 14. After the supper a paper was read by Brevet Major John 
D. Black, of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Bloody Angle.” 
At a meeting of the Commandery, held March Io, it was decided that the 
Commandery establish headquarters in St. Paul during the national 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic in September, for the 
entertainment of members of the Order who may be present on that 
occasion. 
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WASHINGTON Commandery met, March 18, in Seattle, when Brig-Gen. 
Luther Prentice Bradley read a paper on “ War Reminiscences.”’ 


Wisconsin Commandery. Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
Walter Kempster and E. D. Coe, who were to have delivered addresses, 
the meeting of the Commandery, on April 1, in Milwaukee was entirely 
informal. Commander H. B. Harshaw presided and brief addresses were 
made by Atty.-Gen. Mylrea, Maj. W. W. Rowley, Col. E. A. Calkins, 
Gen. F. C. Winkler, Gen. Lucius Fairchild and others, on the subject of 
the building proposed to be erected in Milwaukee to preserve the records 
and relics of the Commandery. 


MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


A meeting of the National Commandery was 
held at the Brevoort House, New York, April 11. 
There were present the general officers and State 
delegates, including Maj.-Gen. Alexander S. 
Webb, U. S. Army, commander-general ; 
Admiral Gherardi, U. S. Navy, vice-commander- 
general for New York; James Henry Morgan, 
secretary-general; Frank Montgomery Avery, 
judge advocate-general; Edward S. Sayers, 
treasurer-general; Rev. Henry M. Wayne, 
registrar-general; Rev. Charles Ellis Stevens, 
D.C.L., LL. D., chaplain-general ; Capt. Henry 
Hobart Bellas, U. S. Army, historian-general, and others. A meeting of 
the National Council was also held and business transacted relative to the 
institution of commanderies in several States. 





SociETY DAUGHTERS OF THE CINCINNATI.—The first outside work of 
the Society will be the erection of a monument to the memory of Gen. 
Philip Schuyler. The Society met recently at the home of Gen. Hillhouse, 
New York City, when Miss Hillhouse read a paper upon her ancestor, Maj. 
John C. Ten Broeck. The seal adopted by the Society is a head of Cin- 
cinnatus in raised gold, surrounded by a double wreath, also of gold, the 
dividing line of which, in pale blue, showing the words ‘‘ Daughters of the 
Cincinnati.” The colors of the Society are pale blue and white. The 
insignia is an eagle in gold, with a medallion on his breast bearing the 
head of Washington on a blue ground. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF VIRGINIA ANTIQUI- 
TIES.—A meeting in the interests of the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities was held, March 26, in the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Baltimore, Md. The officers elected for the 
Baltimore branch are: Directress, Miss Evelyn Byrd McCandlish ; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Pembroke Waugh; treasurer, Mrs. Frank Clark; executive 
committee, Mrs. Hugh H. Lee, Mrs. Louis McLane Tiffany, Mrs. Severn 
Eyre, Mrs. Edmund Rhett Walker, Mrs. Henry Ashton Ramsay and Miss 
Mary Millis Minoe. 
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COLONIAL ORDER OF THE ACORN: 


The regular April meeting of the New 

York Chapter, at which under the by-laws of 

the organization the installation of newly 

elected officers and stewards takes place, was 

held on Tuesday evening, April 14, at the 

Hotel Brunswick, in New York City. Among 

others present for installation were the new 

chancellor, Beverly Chew, Esq., and the new 

vice-chancellor, Cortlandt S. Van Rensselaer, 

Esq. . There was a good attendance at this 

meeting, and after the reading of the reports 

of various committees and the transaction of 

the usual business, J. Bleecker Miller, Esq., 

read before the Chapter a number of colonial 

documents including some highly interesting 

pre-Revolutionary letters. A collation was 

thereafter served. A number of new members have been recently 

admitted by the joint approval of the Committee on Admission and the 

Chancery to whom the election to membership is committed. The 

chancellor of the Chapter last year, Fordham Morris, Esq., has been 

elected grand chancellor of the Order, an official holding the position of 
vice-presiding officer of the Grand Chapter. 


ORDER OF COLONIAL FOUNDERS AND REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOTS.— 
The incorporators of the New York Society held a meeting, March 23, at 
the Hotel Endicott, New York, and adopted a constitution and by-laws. 
The first regular meeting of the Society will be held on April 19. The fol- 
lowing temporary officers were elected last night: Chairman, John Quincy 
Adams ; secretary, E. M. Green; treasurer, Howard S. Robbins. The 
organization was incorporated at Albany on March 18. 


MEDAL OF Honor LEGION: 


A dinner was given, April 9, by the Philadelphia members in com- 
memoration of the anniversary of the surrender of Gen. 
Lee’s army to Gen. Grant. The banquet was presided 
over by Col. C. M. Betts. The toasts were answered 
as follows: ‘‘ Appomattox Day,” Col. O. W. Bennett ; 
‘*The Philadelphia Contingent,” Col. Charles M. 
Betts; ‘‘Our Absent Companions,’’ Col. Hampton 
S. Thomas; ‘‘ The Colored Troops in the Navy,” John 
H. Lawson. The annual meeting of the Legion will 
be held in Boston, Mass., June 16 and 17, when the 
delegates will be entertained ata banquet by their 
Massachusetts brethren. 
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SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS: 


The annual convention of the General Society will be held May 7 
and 8, with the Pennsylvania State Society. The 
sessions will be held in the Society’s rooms in old 
Congress Hall. Of the Committee of Arrangements, 
S. Davis Page, Esq., of the Pennsylvania Society, is 
chairman, and Capt. Henry Hobart Bellas, U. S. 
Army, secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA Society. An adjourned meeting 

of the Society was held, March 20, in Congress Hall, 

Sixth and Chestnut street, Philadelphia. The Com- 

mittee on Revision of By-laws appointed at the last 

meeting of the Society presented its report and offered 

for the approval of the members a revised set of by-laws, which, with a few 

slight changes, were unanimously adopted. The election of officers resulted 

in the following ticket being elected: Governor, William Wayne; deputy- 

governor, Edward Shippen, M.D., U.S. Navy; _lieutenant-governor, 

Andrew Cheves Dulles ; secretary, George Cuthbert Gillespie ; treasurer, 

William MacPherson Hornor; registrar, T. Hewson Bradford, M. D.; 

historian, Capt. Richard S. Collum, U. S. Marine Corps ; chaplain, Rev: C. 
Ellis Stevens, LL.D., D. C. L. 


MARYLAND Society. The two hundred and sixty-second anniversary 
of the landing of Gov. Leonard Calvert and the first colonists on Maryland 
soil was celebrated, March 25, by the State Society. The fourth ‘‘ general 
court” of the Society was held at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, where, 
after a business meeting, the members and their friends listened to an 
address by Mr. A. Leo Knott, which was a story of the territory of Mary- 
land. The following officers of the Society were elected for the year: Gov- 
ernor, McHenry Howard ; deputy-governor, Gen. Joseph Lancaster Brent ; 
lieutenant-governor, James Gulian Wilson; secretary, George Norbury 
Mackenzie ; deputy-secretary, John Collins Daves; treasurer, John Apple- 
ton Wilson; historian, Dr. Bennett Bernard Browne; registrar, Col. 
Henry Ashton Ramsay ; chancellor, Henry Stockbridge ; surgeon, Dr. Walter 
Brewster Platt ; chaplain, Rev. Dr. Henry Watkins Ballantine. 


SOcIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY.—The Maryland Society 
held its first reception, March 19, in Baltimore, Mrs. D. Giraud Wright, the 
president, received the members assisted by the board of managers: Mrs. 
Von Kapff, Mrs. William Reed, Miss Kate Mason Rowland, Mrs. Hugh H. 
Lee, Mrs. B. Jones Taylor, Mrs. E. G. Beall, Mrs. Frederick M. Colston, 
Mrs, Charles Marshall, Mrs. Thomas Baxter Gresham, Mrs. J. Francis 
Dammann and Miss Dora Hoffman. 


*,* The Texas Society met with Mrs. A. V. Winkler, of Corsicana, 
State regent for the Confederate Museum at Richmond, Va., at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. R. L. Fulton, Galveston, March 26. The meeting was 
presided over by the president, Mrs. W. P. Ballinger. 
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SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812: 


At a meeting held at the residence of Gen. A. W. Greely, vice-presi- 

dent of the Pennsylvania Society of the War of 

1812, in Washington, D. C., on April 18, Dr. 

Marcus Benjamin, Mr. A. Howard Clark, Gen. A. 

W. Greely, Mr. J. M. Henry, Prof. J. B. Johnson, 

Admiral F. A. Roe, Mr. F. B. Smith, Mr. H. R. 

Webb, Mr. J. E. Watkins, Jr., all of Pennsyl- 

vania, and Dr. J. B. Malony, were present. Gen. 

Greely was called to the chair and Mr. Webb 

acted as secretary, after which a permanent District 

of Columbia Society of the War of. 1812 was organ- 

ized. The following officers were chosen : Presi- 

dent, Gen. A. W. Greely ; vice-presidents Admi- 

ral F. A. Roe and Dr. Marcus Benjamin ; secretary, Mr. H. Randall Webb ; 

recorder, Mr. F. B. Smith. A board of managers to include the President, 

Secretary, Mr. J. E. Watkins and Mr. A. Howard Clark were chosen, also 

delegates to the meeting of the General Society, Dr. Marcus Benjamin and 

Mr. J. E. Watkins (and others to be named by board of managers). The 

naming of other officers was postponed until the Society was recognized by 

the General Society. On the suggestion of Admiral Roe it was decided to 

accept the by-laws of the Pennsylvania Society with such changes as were 
necessary to make them conform to the District of Columbia. 


Society DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION: 


A A er meeting of the officers of the General Society was held at 156 

> Fifth avenue, New York, March 14. Thirty-eight 

members from different parts of the United States 

were admitted. Nearly 300 members have been 

admitted since the new year. Mrs. Raymond was 

appointed organizing regent for the State of Delaware, 

and an interesting letter from her sister, Mrs. Ransom, 

was read, which gave an account of the formation of 

an army and navy chapter. A committee, composed 

of Mrs. Maria Huntington Elwell, Mrs. Alice Morse 

Earle and Miss Adeline Sterling, was appointed to 

confer with Walter L. Hervey, president of the Teachers’ College of New 
York, in regard to the prize offered to the graduating class by the General 
Society. It was voted that printed slips, descriptive of Mr. Sonne Kalk’s 
quartettes, should be sent out to the various chapters. Mrs. Christina 
Grahame, a veritable daughter of a Revolutionary soldier—Wendel Lau- 
rentz, of Baltimore, Md.—died at her residence in Baltimore, March 30. 
She was a member of the Avalon Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution, of 
which Mrs. Thomas Hill is regent. Through their efforts a bill was before 
the House of Representatives awarding her a pension. Her patriotism was 
very great. Her father, husband, sons and brother were soldiers in the 
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wars of the century, and Mrs. Grahame also served as nurse at Fort Mc- 
Henry during the Civil War. It is with profound interest that the General 
Society records and makes known to the Daughters of the Revolution 
throughout the country, by the courtesy of this patriotic magazine, these 
brief facts concerning the life and distinguished services of this Daughter 
of the Revolution. 


ILLINOIS. -A gift of uncommon kind comes to the Daughters of the 
Revolution from the hands of Mrs, Flora Adams Darling, the founder of 
this and kindred organizations. One part of the donation consists of 
different forms of original written records of the formation of these societies 
—letters of acceptance of office, minutes of meetings of early dates, etc., all 
of which have been carefully preserved. A collection also has been made 
of press clippings subsequent to the organization of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in October, 1890, and continued to the present time, | 
the whole of this material being now arranged in complete order to represent 
the different phases of history of these societies. The series presents every 
episode of peaceful and stormy periods marking the advance of the several 
associations. It omits no criticism of the founder and other officers, 
whether fayorable or adverse, showing, also, in detail, the origin and out- 
come of a ‘‘ mother of patriot clause "’ that caused the division of the original 
society. A valuable memorial is thus produced to becomé the property of 
the organization. 


MARYLAND. The bright sunshine of Friday afternoon, March 20, favored 
a large attendance of ladies at the meeting of Avalon Chapter, in Baltimore. 
Mrs. Thomas Hill, Chapter regent, opened the exercises with prayer. Mrs. 
Thomas S. Hodson read a brief but stirring account of some patriotic deeds 
of Southern women during the Revolution. The battle of Guilford Court 
House was the event of the war, selected by Miss Anna Bryant Hill, for a 
carefully prepared paper, including a description of the sad plight of the 
little band of weary men composing the Continental army, at that time 
under the command of Maj.-Gen. Greene in the South. Mrs. Jordan 
Stabler contributed to the programme a change from the usual subjects. 
Her able and most interesting paper gave a history of the Spanish missions 
settling in California at the time the war for independence was being waged 
between the Mother Country and her American colonies. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The Chapter of the Third Plantation, Lynn, held its 
last regular meeting at the residence of the regent, Mrs. M. P. Clough, 
The subject for the evening was “The Battle of Lexington.” The pro- 
gramme was in charge of Miss Louise J. Putnam, who sketched the condi- 
tion of affairs in Massachusetts in 1775. Miss Maria Goodwin gave a sketch 
of the lifeand Revolutionary services of William Dawes. Mr. Eugene A. 
Putnam read a life of Jonas Clarke, the patriot pastor. Miss Putnam then 
described the Lexington and Concord fight, calling on Miss Maria Rich, a 
descendant of Daniel Townsend, one of Lynn’s Lexington martyrs, for the 
story of Lynn’s share in the fighting. The leader closed the programme 
with a few anecdotes of the part played by the women on that dreadful day. 
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At a previous meeting of this Chapter with Mrs. Nathaniel Lee, Miss 
Francis Iveson, of Salem, reada paper on Lafayette’s Visit to Lynn in 1824. 


*,* The Deborah Sampson Chapter was very successfully organized in 
Lawrence. In the absence of the State regent, Mrs. William Lee, the 
installation was conducted by State Secretary Mrs. George F. Daniels. The 
officers of the new Chapter are: Regent, Mrs. John W. Crawford; secretary, 
Miss Agnes Sanborn; treasurer, Mrs. A. R. Sanborn; historian, Mrs. 
Silas Ketchum. A history of Deborah Sampson was given by Mrs. Craw- 
ford, after which addresses were made by Mrs Clough, regent of the Third 
Plantation Chapter, Lynn, and Miss Sarah Hunt, of the North Bridge 
Chapter, Salem. 


*,* A business meeting of the recently organized Chapter, in Quincy, 
was held at the home of the secretary, Miss Annie Prescott, April6. It 
was voted to call the Chapter the Adams Chapter. Miss Emily Wilde was 
* chosen treasurer, and Miss Mabel Adams, historian. 


NEw Jersey. The Montclair Chapter gave a charming entertainment 
to the State Society and to members of the New York and Brooklyn Chap- 
ters at the home of Mrs. J. J. Rand, Montclair, April 10. Although the 
occasion was social, the Continental colors of the Society were well in evi- 
dence in the decoration of the hostess’ handsome home. There was a 
programme, musical and literary, and addresses by Mrs. Charles B. 
Yardley, Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow and Miss A. W. Sterling. 

New York. The third of the series of ‘‘ colonial teas,’’ given by the 
Long Island Society, on the subject of “ Home Life of American Women 
previous to the Revolution,” was held, April 8, at the residence of Mrs. 
Thomas F. Goodrich, Brooklyn. The topic of the day was ‘‘ Old-time Food 
Supplies, Cooking Receipts and Kitchen Utensils.’’ It proved to be pro- 
ductive of much amusement and great interest. The secretary, Mrs. Ernest 
W. Birdsall, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Methods of Cooking in Colonial 
Times,” dwelling at some length on Dutch dishes, and the personal remin- 
iscences of members of her family. Mrs. George W. Schaumberg gave an 
account of a New England kitchen, its fireplace, ovens, utensils and furni- 
ture, as shown in her grandmother’s home, the old Wheeler homestead, at 
Concord, Mass., in which ten generations of the same family have lived. 
She gave many curious old recipes, and brought cooking utensils in illus- 
tration. Mrs. S. P. Ferre gave an amusing paper on “ The Old-time 
Drinking Habits of Our Great-Grandfathers,” recounting the names of the 
various drinks, giving their composition and telling of the drinking customs 
at funerals and weddings. The treasurer, Mrs. John Van Buren Thayer, 
read some cooking recipes of President Tyler. The regent, Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, gave a special recounting of the food supplies of the early 
Dutch colonists, some testimony of the early travelers in New Netherland, 
and a résumé of Dutch influences on culinary art and domestic comfort. 
Among the Dutch dishes explained and given rules for manufacture were 
rolliches, head cheese, suppawn, crab soup, samp-porridge, krullers, wafels, 
yzer-koeckies, oly-koecks and doed-koecks. Many interesting relics of 
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historical value were also exhibited. The hostess gave to her guests a 
charming practical illustration of the subject of the day, furnishing most 
delectable mulled cider, spiced, and heated like flip, with a red-hot iron, or 
‘loggerhead,’ thrust into it. This was made from a famous recipe of Gen. 
Putnam—“ Old Put ’’—and it proved a truly delightful revival of the fashions 
of the good old times, and consorted well with its companions on the hos- 
pitable board, which were jumbles, cinnamon bolles, jelly tarts, cheese 
cakes, shortbread and “koeckjes’’—all of which were prepared from ancient 
recipes, and were heartily and unanimously welcomed upon their reappear- 
ance in society at the end of this nineteenth century. The interest in these 
“colonial teas’’ has been very great, and the selection of topics relating to 
domestic life has proved a wise one, through affording more opportunity 
for personal touch with the olden times, by the recounting of family tradition 
and story, than can ever be given in the recital of battles and political 
events. 


*,* The Colonial Chapter met with Mrs. George Hanford, New York, 
April 13. 


SociETY SONS OF THE REVOLUTION: 


The triennial meeting of the General Society was held in Savannah, 

Ga., beginning April 20. On the evening of Sunday, the 

Igth, a church service was held at St. John’s Church, at 

which the sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles Hall 

Strong of the Georgia Society. This service was attended 

by the delegates to the meeting of the General Society, the 

members of the Georgia Society and a large congregation. 

The General Society assembled at the De Soto Hotel at 

10.30 on the 20th. The meeting was presided over by the 

president, John Lee Carroll, ex-governor of Maryland. 

An eloquent address of welcome was made by Col. John Screven, presi- 

dent of the Georgia Society, and the proceedings were opened by prayer by 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota. Reports of committees and general officers 

were read. The most important matter was the question of union with 

the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, upon which, 
resolutions were unanimously passed as follows: 


WHEREAS, The existence of two separate societies with identical objects and 
nearly identical names, where one strong society alone ought to exist, to wit: Sons 
of the Revolution and Sons of the American Revolution, is an anomaly which per- 
plexes the public mind, excites distrust of both societies, provokes injurious comment, 
alienates the sympathy of very many descendants of Revolutionary ancestors whose 
aid is needed, and seriously interferes with the patriotic work to which both these socie- 
ties are sincerely and equally devoted; and 

WHEREAS, Consolidation of these two societies in a single society on the basis of 
a constitution and plan of union which had been previously agreed upon at separate 
meetings of the General Society of Sons of the Revolution and the National Society of 
Sons of the American Revolution in the city of New York, February 16, 1893, failed on 
account of disagreement as to the submission of the original credentials and applications ; 
of all the members of all their respective State societies to a fresh examination and 
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revision in accordance with the provisions of the new constitution agreed upon asa 
necessary preliminary to enrolling members of the new consolidated society ; and 

WHEREAS, The necessity of this preliminary examination and revision, if the pro- 
posed new society is to be exclusively composed, and known to be exclusively composed, 
of actual descendants of Revolutionary ancestors, ought to be self-evident; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the General Society of Sons of the Revolution, convened in 
Savannah on the 2oth of April, 1896, hereby proffer, sincerely and fraternally, a stand- 
ing invitation to the National Society of Sons of the American Revolution to unite with 
us in a single general society, according to the terms of union which were harmoniously 
agreed upon at the separate meetings of the two existing societies in New York, Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1893, as amended by striking therefrom the third paragraph of Article III, 
which provided for the admission of collaterals; provided that, prior to such actual 
union, the membership rolls of all the State societies of both the existing societies, to- 
gether with all the original credentials and applications on which membership has heen 
granted, shall be submitted for fresh examination and revision to a competent and dis- 
interested committee, so constituted by mutual agreement of the general officers as to 
command the entire confidence of both the uniting societies. 

And provided, further, that this committee shall be empowered and instructed to 
erase the name of any member on the roll of any State society by whose credentials 
and applications it would appear that he was not entitled to membership under such 
requirements of Article III of the constitution, agreed upon at New York, February 16, 
1893, as relate to direct lineal descendants, to the end that membership in the consoli- 
dated society shall be indubitable proof of descent from one or more Revolutionary 
ancestors. 


Invitations were received from Colorado, Ohio and Illinois, to hold the 
next meeting of the General Society in these States. The following general 
officers to serve for the next three years were unanimously elected: Gen- 
eral president, John Lee Carroll, of Maryland; general vice-president, 
Garrett D. W. Vroom, of New Jersey ; second general vice-president, John 
Screven, of Georgia; general secretary, James Mortimer Montgomery, of 
New York ; assistant-general secretary, William Hall Harris, of Maryland ; 
general treasurer, Richard M. Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania ; general assist- 
ant treasurer, Gen. Henry Cadle, of Missouri; general chaplain, Rt. Rev. 
Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D., LL.D., bishop of Minnesota; general 
registrar, Francis Ellingwood Abbott, of Massachusetts; general historian, 
Theodorus B. M. Mason, U. S. Navy, of the District of Columbia. 

In the evening the delegates to the General Society were entertained by 
the Georgia Society at a magnificient banquet given in the large dining hall 
of the De Soto Hotel. There were upwards of 100 present. The regular 
toasts of the evening were: ‘‘ The Society of the Sons of the Revolution,” 
responded to by ex-Gov. John Lee Carroll ; “The close of the Revolution 
in Georgia,”’ responded to by Charles Henry Jones, Esq., of Pennsylvania ; 
‘« April 19, 1775, the Day we Celebrate,” responded to by Mr. Charles T. F. 
Beale, of Washington ; “The Growth of the Thirteen,” responded to by 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota; “ Posterity,’’ responded to by Mr. John 
Crocker Foote, of Illinois. 


GeEorGIA Society. The State Society, under whose auspices the 


triennial convention of the General Society was held in Savannah, did all 
that was in its power to insure the delegates a pleasant time while within 
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its territory. The delegates were met by the following Reception Com- 
mittee appoined by Col. John Screven, president of the Georgia Society at 
the Central railroad depot: Col. John Screven, Judge William D: Harden, 
Messrs. J. F. Minis, George L. Appleton, George W. Owens, Pope Barrow, 
E. R. McKethan, E. S. Elliott, W. R. Leaken, T. B. Chisholm, M. D., 
Louis LeHardy, G. M. Gadsden, F. F. Jones and Henry McAlpin. 
Carriages were provided, and the delegates were escorted to the De Soto. 
All of the clubs of the city extended their courtesies to the delegates and 
members of the Society. 2 

For the Sunday evening services St. John’s Church was decorated by 
the ladies of St. John’s Chancel Society, and seats were reserved especially 
for the Sons of the American Revolution, and for the Colonial Dames and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the members of these societies 
having been invited to attend. Messrs. Louis M. LeHardy, W. R. Leaken 
and F. F. Jones looked after the seating of the members of these three 
societies. 

KENTUCKY Society will be represented in the convention by the follow- 
ing members: John T. Shelby, Maj. H. B. McClellan, W. R. Smith, James 
D. Livingstone, Lucas Brodhead, Leslie Combs and Maj. O. S. Tenny. 


MARYLAND Society. The annual meeting was held in Baltimore, 
March 16, for the election of officers. The election resulted as follows: 
President, John Lee Carroll ; vice-president, McHenry Howard ; secretary, 
Robert Riddell Brown; registrar, Henry Oliver Thompson; treasurer, 
William Bowly Wilson; chaplain, Rev. William Meade Dame. The dele- 
gates to the convention will be Messrs. William Bosley Wilson, Thomas 
William Hall, James Wilson Patterson, John Izard Middleton and Henry 
Oliver Thompson. A handsome year book has been compiled, and Mr. 
Henry Oliver Thompson, the registrar, was given a vote of thanks for so 
accurately compiling the volume. 


NEw JERSEY Society. The annual meeting of the Society was held, 
March 24, in the Trenton House. Steps were taken to incorporate the 
Society, and the prizes for the best written essays in the competition inaugu- 
rated by the Society were awarded. Resolutions were adopted requesting 
Congressmen and Senators of New Jersey to urge upon the National Legis- 
lature the printing of the manuscript records of the Revolutionary Continen- 
tal Congresses. The printing of a year book, the purchase of Washington's 
headquarters at Rocky Hill, and thetablet upon “ Old North” at Princeton 
were discussed. The following officers were elected: President, Col. S. 
Meredith Dickinson, Trenton; vice-president, Clement H. Sinnickson, 
Salem ; setretary, John A. Campbell, Trenton ; treasurer, Hugh H. Hamill, 
Trenton ; registrar, Foster C. Griffith, Trenton; historian, Thomas Jones 
Yorke, Salem ; chaplain, Rev. Charles H. Perkins, Salem ; corresponding 
secretary, Francis B. Lee, Trenton. 


NorTH CAROLINA Society met in Raleigh, April 3, Gov. Carr pre- 
sided. Some new members were admitted and delegates to the conven- 
tion elected. 
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New York Society. The Philip Livingston Chapter, of Albany, has 
arranged for a special church service to be held in St. Peter's Church April 
19, at 4 P. M., in honor of the anniversary of the battle of Lexington. The 
committee in charge is composed of Maj. Wallace, chairman ; Mr. Leonard, 
Mr. Griffith, Professor Wetmore, Mr. Baker, Mr. Noble and Mr. Pierce. 


OuI0 Society. The Society offers prizes to the public school pupils for 
best essays on affairs of 1775. The Society will hold commemorative 
services at the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church, evening of April 19, under 
charge of Rev. Henry M. Curtis, chaplain of the State Society. The dele- 
gates to the convention are Frank Johnson Jones, Achilles Henry Pugh, 
Ralph Peters, Samuel Morse Felton, Perin Langdon, Samuel Furman Hunt, 
Stephen Johnson Patterson, James Verner Guthrie and Ephriam Morgan 
Wood, Dayton, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA Society. The annual meeting was held, April 3, in the 
ladies’ club house, the New Century Drawing-Room, Philadelphia. The 
following ticket was elected : President, William Wayne; first vice-president, 
Richard MaCall Cadwalader; second vice-president, William Henry Egle, 
M. D.; secretary, Ethan Allen Weaver; treasurer, Charles Henry Jones; 
registrar, Capt. Henry Hobart Bellas, U.S. Army; historian, Josiah G. 
Léach ; chaplain, Rev. George Wolsey Hodge. 


TENNESSEE Society met in Knoxville, March 21, and elected the fol- 
lowing delegates to the convention. Col. J. Van Dventer, chairman ; 
Henry Hudson, J. W. Caldwell, J. H. Frazee and Russell A. Clapp. 
Alternates: C. H. Hudson, W. P. Chamberlain, Capt. LeRoy Brown and 
Stewart A. Allen. Mr. Stewart A. Allen delivered an address on the 
‘* Signing of the Stamp Act.”’ . 


WASHINGTON Society. Through its president, Josiah Collins, the 
Society offers three silver medals to high school pupils for the best essays on 
American historical subjects. 


WEsT VirRGiniA Society. The annual meeting was held in Wheel- 
ing, April 6, which was followed by a banquet at the Fort Henry Club. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, J. M. Hagans; vice-president, 
C. W. Brockunier ; secretary, Col. Henry Haymond ; treasurer, W. C. Mc- 
Grew ; registrar and historian, Prof. J. C. Gittings. The delegates to the . 
convention are: J. J. Woods, John Dailey, of Piedmont ; Gen. N. Goff, J. M. 
Hagans, of Morgantown, and B. Walker Peterson. At the dinner Mr. 
John Bassel was toastmaster. The formal toasts were: ‘‘ Objects of the 
Society,’’ J. Marshall Hagans; “Privations of the West Virginia Settlers 
During the Period of the Revolution,’’ Joseph Moreland ; ‘‘ Foreign Officers 
in the Revolution,’ Alfred Caldwell.” Impromptu remarks were made by 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Swope, Judge G. L. Cranmer, C. M. Hart, Wm. L. Nicol 
and Col. Robert White. 
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Society ‘‘ MAYFLOWER”’ DESCENDANTS: 


A — of this Society was organized, March 28, at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston, Mass., and christened the Boston 
Chapter. It was incorperated April 1. The follow- 
ing were elected as officers: Governor, Gamaliel 
Bradford ; deputy-governor, Capt. Nathan Apple- 
ton; captain, Capt. Myles Standish, M. D.; elder, 
Rev. Edward Lord Clark, D.D.; secsetary, George 
Ernest Bowman; treasurer, Marcus Morton; his- 
torian, Miss Elinor Curtis; surgeon, Charles Wil- 
liam Galloupe, M. D. 


*,* A committee of five, including Mr. Francis Olcott Allen and Mr. 
Edward Clinton Lee, of Philadelphia, has been appointed to submit a plan 
for the organization of State and city societies of ‘‘ Mayflower”’ descendants, 
which will be considered at the next meeting of the Society. As soon as 
the plan is completed and adopted the active organization of State societies 
will proceed. 


UNITED STATES NAvy VETERAN ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Commandery was held at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
January 8, Vice-Commander Wilson presiding. The following board of 
officers were elected: Rear-Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U. S. Navy, com- 
mander; A. V. Lieut. C. Webster Wilson, vice-commander; A. Master 
Lemuel Pope, secretary; A. A. Pay. Edward T. Barker, paymaster. 
Executive committee, the foregoing, and Paymaster John F. Tarbell, U. S. 
Navy, and Captain’s Clerk Joshua Blake. The guests of the evening were 
Commander Henry Lyon, U.S. Navy; Commander N. Mayo Dyer, U. S. 
Navy, and Mr. Thomas L. O. Brien. After dinner the commander, Rear- 
Admiral Luce, gave a very graphic and interesting account of the engage- 
ment in Hampton Roads between the United States vessels and the Rebel 
Ram Merrimac or Virginia and dwelt largely upon the political effect that 
the result had upon the country. 


THE ORDER OF THE OLD GUARD is considered one of the most ex- 

clusive social organizations in Chicago. Every member 

must be a descendant of at least a Revolutionary 

hero. The insignia of the Order is composed of the 

American eagle, with a shield on its breast showing the 

thirteen original Statesin the union. Suspended from 

the shield is a Maltese cross encircled by a gold 

wreath. In the centre of the insignia are represented 

the three prominent periods of the foundation of the 

American liberty and independence. Also the three 

divisions represent the three sides of Chicago. The 

monogram “QO. G.” is worked in between the arms of the Maltese cross. 

The colors of the Order will be red, white and blue, buff and black. For 

further information address the founder, Mr. William Porter Adams, No. 
278 East Madison street, Chicago. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA: 


Thr first day's meeting of Council of National Society took place in the 

- beautiful large banquet hall of the Arlington Hotel, 

Washington City, April 21. There was a full attend- 

ance of State delegates and alternates. The morning 

hour was mostly spent, after roll call, in reading 

the minutes of the council of April, 1894. In the 

afternoon session, Mrs. Hale introduced a new order 

of business, much simpler than the one in previous 

use. She also moved to arrange for a committee to 

look after all new business, and get it in proper 

legislative shape for the following day. Mrs. Town- 

send, national president, appointed on this com- 

mittee: Mrs. Hale, Massachusetts, chairman; Mrs. Clarke, New Hamp- 

shire; Mrs. Bridgham, Rhode Island; Miss Turnbull, New York; Mrs. 

C. C. Harrison, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Lyons, Virginia; Mrs. Cropper, Dis- 

trict of Columbia; Mrs. Beall, Maryland. A committee was selected from 

the chairmen of each State delegation, to nominate a national president 

and national officers for the ensuing two years. The tellers appointed were 

Mrs. Farnum, Connecticut; Mrs. Hill, South Carolina; Mrs. Roberts, Penn- 

sylvania ; Mrs. Johnson, Delaware. The District Society gave the visiting 
Dames an elegant reception in the evening at the Washington Club. 

The meeting opened at 10.30 A. M., Wednesday. Important matters 
relating to the insignia and amendments to the constitution were discussed. 
Mrs. Beckman, of New York, chairman of Committee on Amendments 
stated the committee had given much time and study to the proposed 
amendments which were for the most part alterations in construction. 
Article III gave rise to much discussion as it involved change of date. 
That article orginally provided for services of ancestors upto 1783. As this 
date encroaches on the Revolutionary period, the Society at large wished to 
bring it to the actual end of the colonial period, July 4, 1776. This last 
date was adopted by council. The last article relating to alteration of the 
constitution was amended from a unanimous vote now necessary, to thirteen 
votes out of the fourteen existing societies. Every clause was read and 
carefully discussed before a ballot was taken. The Chairman of each 
delegation voting for its respective delegation. Article VI provides that 
each biennial council should be held in Washington, D.C. An amendment 
was offered providing that council should sit in some selected city of each of 
the colonial States, in order of date of admittance of each society, but 
Mrs. Hale, of Massachusetts, paid a glowing tribute to the paramount 
advantages of the capital city as a place for business meetings of council. 
Social matters could be left to the several societies in the interim. The 
amendment was lost and Washington remains the meeting place of future 
colonial councils. All future certificates issued to members must, in 
addition to signatures of State presidents and secretaries and affixment of 
State seals, bear the signatures of the National President and National 
Secretary and have the National Seal affixed. The committee appointed 
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for daily revision of minutes was: Mrs. W. W. Gordon, Georgia, chairman ; 
Miss Rivers, Massachusetts; Mrs. Bulkeley, Connecticut; Mrs. Cheves, 
South Carolina; Mrs. Reed, Maryland, and Miss de Graffenried, Georgia. 

On the third day, Thursday, the council opened 10.30 A. M. A com- 
mittee formed to consider the claims of possessors of badges or insignia, 
whether a badge shall become personal property and is hereditary, or 
shall, on death of member revert to the Society, or in case of misconduct be 
called in by the Secretary of the State Society to which such member may 
belong. The Badge and Insignia Committee: Mrs. Calt, Connecticut, 
chairman ; Mrs. Bridgham, Rhode Island ; Miss Turnbull, New York ; Mrs. 
Lionssat, Maryland; Miss Rivers, Massachusetts; Miss de Graffenried, 
Georgia ; Mrs. Kidder, North Carolina. 

On Friday the council met at nine o'clock, in order to accept Vice- 
President Stevenson's invitation to receive the ladies in the Vice-President’s 
room at the Capitol, privilege of the private gallery in the Senate chamber 
being afterwards accorded them. 

This was the most distinguished day of the entire session. The 
election of national officers resulting as follows: Mrs. Howard Townsend, 
of New York, re-elected president ; Mrs. Elizabeth D. Gillespie, of Pennsyl- 
vania, first vice-president ; Mrs. W. W. Gordon, of Georgia, second vice- 
president ; Mrs. William Reed, of Maryland, re-elected secretary ; Mrs. 
J. J. Jackson, of Maryland, re-elected assistant secretary; Miss Lizzie 
Nicholas, of the District of Columbia, re-elected treasurer; Mrs. Richter, 
of New Hampshire, registrar. The three new officers elected are: Mrs. 
Gillespie, who is president of the Pennsylvania Society and is descended 
from Benjamin Franklin. Mrs. W. W. Gordon, president of the Georgia 
Society and descended from the famous Wolcott family of Connecticut, and 
Mrs. Richter, treasurer of the New Hampshire Society, descended from 
Capt. Richard Jenners, who was amember of the Provincial Assembly for 
forty years. The discussion over the admission of non-colonial States 
resulted in the following resolution : 

That the Executive Committee of the National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America formed of the presidents of the fourteen existing societies be and is hereby 
given power to legislate for the safe and sure representation in the National Society of 
the Dames resident in the non-colonial States, and that they be authorized to regulate 
their local organizations in accordance with existing laws of this (the National) Society 
and that we hereby extend to them a glad and hearty welcome. 


This resolution was received with enthusiasm and carried. The Society 
is very much interested in the suggestion to preserve historic buildings in 
any way connected with the colonial period. It also proposes the establish- 
ment of a home for Colonial Dames in straightened circumstances. The 
Society is composed of a body of noble, broad-minded gentlewomen, and 
their legislation shows their intelligence, cultureand breeding. The council 
adjourned at 5.30, April 24, to meet in the city of Washington, two years 
hence. 

Thursday afternoon Mrs. Brewster, wife of the Congressman from 
Buffalo, entertained the Colonial Dames at a tea at the Shoreham. The 
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same afternoon, Mrs. Chas. Ffoulke gave a garden party at the Chevy 
Chase Club House in honor of Mrs. Mason, of Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT Society. At the annual meeting of the Society it was 
decided to hold a loan exhibit for the purpose of raising a sufficient amount 
of money to purchase books of reference, historical and genealogical, to be 
placed by the Society as special deposits in the libraries of the New Haven 
and Connecticut Historical Societies. This colonial exhibit will be held in 
Hartford the last week of April and in New Haven the first week in May. 
Tableaux entitled, ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways,” (named in compliment 
to Mrs. Anne H. Wharton’s book) will be given by the Society at Unity 
Hall, April 28 and 29. The exhibition will be inaugurated by a colonial 
tea April 24. 


MARYLAND Society. ‘‘ Colonists’ Day *’ was not celebrated, March 25, 
by the Society, but the members were invited to hear the addresses delivered 
before the Society of Colonial Wars on that day. The Society has issued in 
book form the address upon the life of Cecilius Calvert, delivered by Mr. 
A. C. Trippe before the Maryland Society of Colonial Wars. Mrs. 
Woolsey Johnson gave, March 30, before the Society, the fourth of a series 
of talks by different members of the Society upon colonial subjects. The 
topic of Mrs. Johnson's paper was ‘‘ Colonial Architecture,’’ which was 
illustrated by numerous fine engravings and photographs. Atthe tea which 
followed the lecture Mrs. Johnson was assisted in receiving by Mrs. M. 
Gilett Gill, Mrs. Iredell Iglehart and Mrs, Henry P. Goddard. A beautiful 
tea was given at the club-rooms of the Society, April 13, under the charge 
of Mrs. Charles Marshall and Mrs. Richard Bayard. Mrs. Josias Low 
Blackwell presided. 


MICHIGAN Society. Mrs. Henry’ Whipple Skinner entertained the 
Colonial Dames at her residence, in Detroit, April 8. The table decora- 
tions, the colonial colors. The Dames present were: Mrs. Rathbone, 
president ; Mrs. H. F. Lyster, Miss K. W. Terry, the Misses Farnsworth, 
Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. Olmstead, Mrs. H. M. Duffield, Miss Stebbins, Mrs. 
Fyfe, Mrs. Daniel Embury, Mrs. J. C. Smith, Jr., Mrs. J. T. Sterling, Miss 
Ferguson, Miss Weeks and Miss Mason. An interesting paper on Myles 
Standish was read by Miss M. L. Stebbins, historian of the Society. The 
Society has over thirty candidates for admission. 


MINNESOTA Society. The Society was formed, March 24, at the home 
of Mrs. D. R. Noyes, in St. Paul. The following are among the charter 
members: Mesdames R. M. Newport, George R. Metcalf, J. Q. Adams, 
E. C. Mason, E. H. Cutler, C. P. Noyes, G. B. Young, C. E. Furness, 
H. Hale, G. H. Christian, H. A. Lee, E. McC. Reeve and C. A. Borup. 
These were descendants of Governors Mayhew, Hinkley, Bradford and 
Dudley, Roger Williams, Richard Warren, Edward Fuller, John Alden, 
Edward Southworth, Peter Baynton and many other notable founders. 
Mrs. Geo. R. Metcalf was elected secretary, Mrs. Geo. H. Christian, of 
Minneapolis, treasurer, and Mrs. John Quincy Adams, historian of the 
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Society. Upon adjournment, the second meeting was appointed to be held 
on April 25, a committee being designated to prepare a short literary 
programme. 


New York Society. Under the auspices of the Society Mr. Bert- 
hold Fernow, late State archivist of New York, has prepared a calendar of 
the wills on file and recorded in the offices of the clerk of the Court of 
Appeals, of the county clerk at Albany, and of the Secretary of State. 
This calendar will give a brief abstract of every will proven and recorded 
in these offices between the years 1626 and 1836, including the dates of 
execution and proof of the will, the name, occupation and residence of the 
testator, the names and degrees of relationship of the beneficiaries under 
the will, the property devised (special mention being made of family 
bibles and silverware seals and coats of arms), and the names, residences, 
and occupation of the executors and witnesses so far as recorded. Families 
of all of the thirteen colonies, of England, Holland, France and the West 
Indies are represented in these wills. It is the Society’s purpose to publish 
this calendar in a limited edition not exceeding five hundred copies, each 
copy numbered and officially signed. These will be sold for $5.00 per 
copy. Copies can be ordered by addressing Mrs. Morris Patterson Ferris, 
chairman of the Publication Committee, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA Society. The Society had a pleasant colonial talk on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 25, in the Senate chamber of Congress Hall. 
After a few words of greeting Mrs. Meigs, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, announced that the musical programme of the afternoon would 
be rendered by the following ladies: Mrs. Spencer Ervin, Miss E. B. L. 
Dwight and Miss Francis Anne Wister. Miss Cushman read an excellent 
paper, which she called ‘‘ A Forgotten Worthy,” being an account of Robert 
Cushman, one of the projectors of the ‘‘ Mayflower” expedition. After a 
piano solo by Miss Dwight, a paper on the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party” was read by 
Miss Alice Grant, which gave a short account not only of the events of the 
night of December 16, 1773, but also of the men who took part, and by 
Deacon Grant in particular. Miss Anne H. Wharton then entertained the 
Colonial Dames with a short account of ‘‘A Prosaic Courtship” in the 
middle of the Jast century, and Mrs. Spencer Irwin sang two charming songs 
which concluded the entertainment. The annual meeting of the Society was 
held, April 15, in the Senatech amber of old Congress Hall, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
John P. Lundy presiding. The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Isaac Starr, 
showed that the treasury contained a comfortable balance, while that of the 
recording secretary, Miss Helen B. Tyler, stated that ten general meetings 
and eighteen board meetings had been held duringthe year. The registrar, 
Mrs. Theodore M. Etting, reported the Society membership as 414, of which 
eighty-five were elected during the past year. Miss Anne H. Wharton, the 
historian, read her annual report, in which she referred to the restoration of 
the Senate chamber of Congress Hall by the Colonial Dames: 


“‘ The work that has been done by the Colonial Dames and that is being planned 
by the members of the Colonial Wars and other patriotic societies,’’ she said, “is a 
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work of restoration, and it is to be hoped that whatever is done to the exterior of these 
old buildings may be in keeping with the interior, that it may be a restoration, not an 
iconoclastic tearing down of precious landmarks. The old Hall of Independence 
should still stand flanked by its two wings, with arches, through which the passer-by on 
Chestnut street may look into the square beyond, thus making with the corner buildings, 
which were added much later, such a facade as was designed by those who drew the 
original plan for these State and municipal buildings.” 

The following officers were unanimously elected: President, Mrs. 
E. D. Gillespie ; first vice-president, Mrs. William Bacon Stevens; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Charles C. Harrison; managers, Mrs. James Mifflin, 
Miss Hannah L. Scott, Mrs. A. J. Cassatt, Miss Louisa C. Rodney, Mrs. 
C. Stuart Patterson. Those holding over from last year are: Recording 
secretary, Miss Helen B. Tyler; historian, Miss Anne H. Wharton; 
registrar, Mrs. Theodore M. Etting; managers, Mrs. John Sanders, 
Mrs. James D. Winsor, Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, Mrs. Edward H. Ogden. 
On the afternoon of April 17, the Dames again met in their hall to heara 
lecture by Miss Mackubin, of Baltimore, on ‘Colonial Art and Artists.” 

RHODE ISLAND Society. Last August, when the Colonial Dames held 
their annual meeting at Newport, it was suggested that they give a series of 
historical tableaux descriptive of the early history of Rhode Island, for the 
purpose of enlightening the younger generation and awakening a desire in 
them to know something about the growth of their own State. The sug- 
gestion made at this Newport meeting was unanimously adopted, and Mrs. 
William Grosvenor was appointed chairman of the committee to make ar- 
rangements. The Dames tookthe matter up in earnest the last of the year, 
the Daughters joined them—Mrs. Grosvenor being chairman of the com- 
mittee for the Dames and regent for the Daughters, and many of those most 
prominent in the arrangements being both Dames and Daughters—and the 
two societies have since worked conjointly for the entertainment. Since 
January the Dames and Daughters have done an immense amount of 
research, and stimulated others to do likewise, and in Easter week, at the 
Providence Opera House, under the auspices of the two societies, was pre- 
sented the ‘‘ grand spectacular historical production, ‘ Rhode Island Days 
of Auld Lang Syne—1636-1865.’"" The Executive Committee for the 
production consisted of Mrs. A. Livingston Mason, Miss Amelia S. Knight, 
Mrs. William B. Weeden, Mrs. Richard J. Barker, Miss Elizabeth B. Dex- 
ter, Mrs. William Grosvenor, Miss Mary Anne Greene, Mrs. William G. 
Roelker, Mrs. Walter A. Peck, Mrs. I. Harris Metcalf; chairman, Mrs. 
Roscoe Stetson Washburn ; secretary,.Mrs. Albert G. Harkness; general 
treasurer, Mr. Howard Richmond. The general director was Miss Margaret 
MacL. Eager. The production aimed to give an outline of the history of 
Rhode Island from the time of the landing of Roger Williams in 1636 to the 
close of the civil war. The principalscenes were presented in the form of 
allegories, tableaux vivants and dances, ‘‘ The Youth of Roger Williams,” 
“ Landing of Roger Williams,"’ ‘‘Signing of the Deed of Land Bought from 
Miantonomi,’’ ‘‘ The Conspiracy to Burn the Gasfee,’’ ‘‘ Enlistment for the 
Revolution,’’ ‘The Rochambeau Ball,’’ “The Departure of the Troops 
for the Civil War,’’ “The Camp at Antietam,” ‘‘ The Return of the 
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Troops,”’ “‘ The Marriage of Nathaniel Greene and Catherine Littlefield,’’ 
‘A Tea Party of ye Olden Time,” ‘‘ First Commencement Exercises of 
Rhode Island College in Warren, now Brown University.”’ Special scenery 
was prepared, costumes as near historically correct as possible were worn, 
and no pains were spared to have the scenes as true to those intended to 
be portrayed as they could be made. Five hundred people took partin the 
production, including Grand Army and naval veterans, Sons of Veterans, 
Daughters and Sons of the American Revolution, and too children. In 
connection with the production there were a number of booths and several 
special features, including the publication of a newspaper and a beautiful 
souvenir programme. 

VirGINIA Society. The Society met at the home of Mrs. Warner 
Moore, Richmond, April 4. Mrs. William Russell Robinson, the president, 
was in the chair. The new members elected were: Mrs. Annie Taylor 
Thomas, Mrs. Beecher, Mrs. Langstaff Johnson, Mrs. Agnes Dunlop 
Wright, Mrs. Harriet Fallis Rodgers, Mrs. Mary Stewart Woodward, Mrs. 
Herbert Hooe, and Mrs. Mary Brent Dabney. An interesting incident of 
the meeting was the presentation ofa miniature by Miss Mary Coles Whit- 
tle, of ‘‘ Eldon,”’ her ancestral home, near Chatham, Pittsylvania county, 
to the Society. The miniature was that of a colonial belle and beauty, Miss 
Catherine Thompson, of New York, wife of Col. Isaac Coles, Revolutionary 
officer, from Halifax county, Va. Miss Whittle will also present at a future 
date some heirlooms in antique china and glass, which have descended 
throughout the Murrays, Bollings, Gays, back to the Rolfes. In time, the 
Society hopes to occupy rooms of its own, and these will be appropriate 
ornaments, and will probably be the initial step towards a collection of 
colonial curios of incalculable value and interest. The Dames met again, 
April 7, on business of importance A circular by the committee appointed 
by the Society concerning the publication of the Register of Christ Church, 
Middlesex county, will be given to the public. This is a very important 
work, which has been undertaken by the Society and under the direction of 
a mostefficient committee. The contribution to the history of Virginia will be 
inestimable, as the records contain the names of many people who rendered 
most valuable services in the establishment of the colonies and in maintain- 
ing the cause of liberty and independence. The record was almost in 
a state of decay, and will be rescued and preserved through the energy and 
at the expense of the Society. The committee consistsof Mrs. Lucy Carter 
Trent (chairman), Mrs. John Addison, Mrs. William T. Robins and Mrs. 
Herbert A. Claiborne. ses) 


SociETY UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 1776-1812.—The monthly 
meeting took place, April 9, at the residence of Miss Pitkin, New Orleans. 
Mrs. J. B. Richardson was elected registrar. Matters connected with the 
completion and care of the Chalmette, or battle monument, were discussed. 
Aid in its completion is asked from all patriots. The monument was begun 
before the civil war, and since its outbreak nothing was done to finish it 
till this society took the matter in hand. The ground upon which the un- 
completed shaft stands was deeded by the State of Louisiana to the general 
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government in 1888 under promise that it would be finished in five years, 
and upon the expiration of this period, the government having failed to keep 
its promise, the shaft was given by the State into the keeping of this organ- 
ization. 
SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA : 
The Philadelphia Chapter met, March 28, at the 
residence of Mrs. Chapman Mitchell, Philadelphia, when 
a paper was read by Mrs. Brinton Coxe, entitled a 
‘« Sketch of a Colonial Dame.” It consisted in greater 
part of extracts taken from an unpublished memoir of 
Anne Willing, who married Tench Francis, of Phila- 
delphia, which is one of a series of family papers 
written by Mrs. Coxe’s father, Francis Fisher. 
A meeting of the Chapter was held Tuesday evening, 
April 21, at the residence of the Misses Chew. The affair was a brilliant 
one. Members of the New York and Baltimore Chapters were present, and 
there was also a large assemblage of distinguished guests. It has been the 
work of the members of this Chapter to revive many interesting events and 
episodes connected with the lives of their distinguished progenitors. On 
April 21 the chief feature of the evening was the reading by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell of parts of his new book which shortly will be published. It is a 
story of old Philadelphia in colonial times, and opens with a graphic descrip- 
tion of the city itself, the old house at the corner of Third and Walnut 
streets, where the scene of the story begins, with its handsome ground 
sloping down to the river, and its fine garden extending as far as Sixth 
street, the Governor's home at Eighth and Chestnut streets, the curious cus- 
toms and clothes of the period are all graphically described. The story is 
that of a Quaker who is brought up under the strict rules of that Society, 
but falls in with the gay Tories of the time and becomes a victim to gam- 
bling and the vices of the time. He is brought before the old Bank Street 
Quaker Meeting House and disciplined by the Society, all of which is de- 
lightfully told in Dr. Mitchell’s attractive way, and the interest was kept up 
from the beginning. In the afternoon a business meeting was held at the 
residence of Mrs. George | rinton Phillips, at which officers were elected, 
and the historian, Mrs. Henry J. Hancock, read an interesting report, show- 
ing the work which has been accomplished by this Chapter. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: President, Mrs. George 
McClellan ; first vice-president, Mrs. Thomas Balch ; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Richard MaCall Cadwalader ; secretary, Mrs. George Brinton Phillips ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Chapman Mitchell. Managers, Mrs. George Woolsey Hodge, 
Mrs. Charles B. Penrose, Miss Elsie Willing Balch, Mrs. James Bowden, 
Miss Annie Sophia Penn Chew and Miss Penn Gaskell Hall. 
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